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_ A New and Practical Botany FOR CRITICAL STUDY OF ENGLISH 


Andrews S Botany All the Year Round - « $1.00 ENNYSON’S PRINCESS holds a high rank among poems which are 

By E. F. ANDREWS, High School, Washington, Ga. read critically in Grammar and High Schools, both for general 

HIS book is admirably adapted for botanical work culture and for preparation for college. The poem has heen edited 

in the average high school, and requires no ex- by Professor Epwarp Everett HA xg, Jr., with his accustomed skill and 

pensive equipment. It is based on observation, good judgment, and is issued as No. 54 of our Standard Literature Series. 

and in this respect meets the popular demand. This edition, with its judicious annotations, its valuable critical introduction 

The lessons are SO aff. anged that each subject 1s taken up of 20 pages, its clear typography, and its excellent portrait of the poet, has 
at just the time of year when the material for it is most 

unsurpassed practical attractions for the student. Pages 144, neatly bound 


abundant. In this way the study can be carried on all the 
year round, a plan which is much more sensible than crowd- 
ing the whole course into a few weeks of the spring term. 


in tough manilla sides, 12 12 cents ; in cloth, 20 cents. 
Among other popular numbers for such critical study are: Shake 


The language of the text is very simple and direct. speare’s Merchant of Venice, Julius Cesar, and Macbeth; Silas Marner ; 
Botanical terms are introduced only as required. The Vicar of Wakefield; Irving’s Skctch Book, etc.; Longfellow’s Evange/ine, 
pupil is led to make accurate observations, and from them Hiawatha, etc.; Tennyson’s Lady of the Lake, ete.; and other standard 
to deduce safe conclusions. He is first taught to observe Ria | 
the conditions of plant life, then the essentia organs of the Besides this class of books, the series has a large variety of attractive 


plant are taken up, and finally the author treats of plants 
as they relate to their surroundings— ecology. The book fo ‘ower 

is accurate, and sufficiently full and complete to meet fully Write for full Descriptive List of Titles. 
the needs of secondary schools. The work required can 
easily be done, and will prove thoroughly educative. 


Correspondence invited concerning any book of our general list of 
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“I have a sword, and it shall bite upon my E READ in the papers recently that a lead pencil saved a man’s 
tar SS deuamcognans life by stopping a bullet that had been fired at him. Every day 


people are finding new uses for lead pencils. We knew we 
made them tough, strong, and durable, consequently it must have 


been one of 
DIXON’S éxarmre PENCILS 
or it never would have withstood the shock. Every one whether they 


teach school or not should have one of these safeguards always in 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—From a pictorial standpoint the fea- 
ture of the March number of The Critic 
is a series of portrait-photographs by 
Eduard Steichen. The subjects include M. 
Maurice Maeterlinck, Mme. Georgette Le 
Blanc, William M. Chase, and a character- 
istic self-portrait of Mr. Steichen. Promi- 
nent among the contributions are two 
articles which fate seems to uave linked 
together with certain pathetic appropri- 
ateness,—-Hamlin Garland’s “The Work of 
Frank. Norris” and Walter Litt.eneld’s 
“Zola’s Last Novel.” Both these forceful 
figures who died so close together, and 
both their final efforts, receive capable 
and sympathetic treatment at the hands 
of Mr. Garland and Mr. Littlefield. Biog- 
raphy, a field which always interests the 
many, receives due attention. From the 
pen of Lionel Strachey comes “The Power 
of Prejudice as Shown in Six Lives,” be- 
ing a review of six recent biographies, the 
most notable among which are those of 
Ruskin, Tolstoy, Martineau, and the Prin- 
cess Lieven. Among other contributions 
of a more serious nature are Herbert Put- 
nam’s extended comments on the Colum- 
bus Codex recently acquired by the Li- 
brary of Congress, and Edward Stockton 
Meyer’s “Germany of To-day,” the text for 
which has been found in Herr Wolf von 
Schierbrand’s “Germany—the Welding of 
a World Power” which has recently en- 
joyed such wide and enviable notice. The 
main illustrated articles are Clinton Scol- 
lard’s “Recent Books of Poetry,” which is 
enlivened by portraits of numerous poets 
of the day, and Burton J. Hendrick’s 
“Some Literary Instructors of Yale,” 
which is the second instalment of the 
same series begun in the February num- 
ber of The Critic. A bright and humorous 
article on “Israel Zangwill as I Know 
Him,” by G. B. Burgin, and a Lounger 
which is as usual replete with picture and 
paragraph complete the contents of the 
current issue of The Critic. 


—Ray Stannard Baker’s series of arti- 
cles on “The Great Southwest,” published 
last year in The Century, won favor that 


means a welcome for the new series on 
“The Great Northwest,” whose beginning 
is the leading article in the March Cen- 
tury. Allied in interest is Gustave 
Michaud’s “What Shall We Be?” a dis- 
cussion of the coming race in America, 
illustrated from photographs furnished by 
the author. Our native stock, Mr. 
Michaud says, is becoming a small minor- 
ity, and the nature, extent, and probable 
influence of the human current flowing 
from the Old World to the New are mat- 
ters of vital importance. Mr. Michaud’s 
figures and inferences are followed by 
comments thereon by Franklin H. Gid- 
ings, professor of sociology at Columbia 
University. George Buchanan Fife’s 
“The So-Called Tobacco Trust,” another 
of The Century’s notable series on the 
great business combinations of the day, is 
very readable. Justin H. Smith’s fourth 
instalment of “The Prologue of the Amer- 
ican Revolution” tells of Montgomery’s 
thrilling struggle for Quebec. “The 
Chicago Board of Trade” affords inside 
glimpses of “the most powerful and 
famous of the several like bodies which 
furnish an organziation for the grain 
business of North America.” Francis E. 
Leupp’s first chapters on “Humors of 
Congress” are full of smiles. William H. 
Pickering’s “An Outlook into Space” tells 
of the far search by American astrono- 
mers for an observatory site. ‘Abso- 
lutely delightful as literature, as senti- 
ment, as philosophy and as common 
sense,” is the New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat’s comment on Lillie Hamilton 
French’s “My Old Maid’s Corner,” now 
running through The Century. In the 
March Century Miss French describes 
some of her Sunday visitors as well as 
“certain long-established customs pecu- 
liar to the day.” The fiction is delightful, 
and the verse is notably varied. 


—Captain A. T. Mahan opens the March 
Atlantic with his recent address on “The 
Writing of History,” a remarkably sound 
and stimulating paper which will be 
eagerly welcomed. John Burroughs fol- 
lows with a paper on “Real and Sham 
Natural History,” in which he character- 
izes with outspoken and delightful pung- 
ency the utterances of certain writers 
whom he considers sham naturalists. 
Another striking and important article is 
the second of President Arthur T. Had- 
ley’s notable papers on “Academic Free- 
dom in Theory and Practice.” George C. 
Sikes discusses “The Question of Fran- 
chise, involving the rights of the com- 
munity as to granting, regulating, or ter- 
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THE MAGAZINE 


Education me 


Surt. RICHARD G, BOONE, EpirTor, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines. Fully up to date. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teachirg isa great profession and nota 
mere * makeshift” to get a living. 

Librarians should include Epucation in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational 
thought. Entire contents strictly original. Uni- 
versally commended by highest educational au- 

3.00 a year, 35centsacopy. Sample for six 
2-cent stamps. Send for our prousiam ers. 
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—Some progressive teacher- will ask you if you 
have ever seen THE LITTLE CHRONICLE. If 
you are not aware of the fact that THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE marks an epoch in education, you 
should send for free sample copies and the “two- 
cent-a-week plan”’ as soon as you read this. THE 
LITTLE CHRONICLE is 9ne of those phases of 
modern educational progress which it is 


Embarrassing Not to Know. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Agents for New England, 


DR. J. L. M. CURRY. 


former minister to Spain, and general 
agent of the Peabody fund, on February 
12, the country loses one of its eminent 
leaders in education. 

In 1843 he graduated at the University 
of Georgia, and in 1845 at the Harvard 
law school. In 1846 he served in the 
Mexican war; was for several years a 
member of the Alabama legislature; was 
a member of Congress during the four 
years immediately preceding the war; 
was a profound student of history and of 
government. The delivery of his first 
speech in Congress, February 23, 1858, on 


the admission of Kansas, caused him to 
be recognized as one of the first leaders 


flict of the times. 


visional and permanent constitutions of 
the Confedérate states; was elected a 
member of the first permanent Confeder- 
ate congress, and was elected speaker pro 
tem. 

Upon the adjournment of congress Mr. 
Curry joined the army of General Joe E. 
Johnston, and served in various capaci- 
ties for several months as volunteer aide 
on the staff of General Johnston and Gen- 
eral Wheeler, and then as lieutenant- 
colonel of the Fifth Alabama Cavalry. 
He continued in service until the close of 
the war, surrendering on parole May 13, 
1865. 

At the close of the war he was chosen 
to the presidency of Howard College in 
Alabama. In 1868 he was made professor 
of English philosophy and constitutional 
law at Richmond College, Va. In 1881 he 
was appointed general agent of the Pea- 
body fund. 

President Cleveland selected him as 
minister to Spain in 1885, and he per- 
formed its duties for three years, return- 
ing to take up again his work as general 
agent of the Peabody fund. Last year he 
was the special representative of the 
United States at the coronation of the 
king of Spain. 


VARIETIES. 

“T never could understand why a woman 
puts anything on her face. She deceives 
no one but herself.” 

“TIsn’t that enough?’’—Life. 


Foreigner—‘‘What do you mean by 
‘land poor’?” 

American—“Just what you mean by 
‘title poor.’ ’’—Detroit Free Press. 

“Kansas newspapers say they have 
found the meanest man in that state. 
It is an individual who hired a colored 
boy to carry a ton of coal by the bucket- 
ful up three flights of stairs, paying him 
only fifteen cents for tne job. Then he 
engaged the lad in a game of craps and 
won back the money.’ — Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON.—(1.) 


BY RK. W. WALLACE, 


WHO HE WAS. WHAT HE WAS. 

\Vith the near approach of the centenary of Mr. 
Kmerson’s birth, the time is opportune for a re- 
newed acquaintance with the man, and for an esti- 
mate of the place he made for himself in the literary 
world. 

Fortunately for those who would make such a 
study, the means at hand for knowing him are both 
abundant and reliable. His portrait—and an ad- 
mirable one it is—is conspicuous in school and home. 
One cannot observe the strong, yet gentle, features 
in Wilcox’s picture of him—the favorite picture with 
his family—without recalling the remark of one who 
knew him best: “He had the knightly and the saintly 
viriues.”” 

With the exception of Shakespeare, no man has 
had larger biographical attention paid to him. The 
casual story, the magazine article, and the stately, 
yet modest, memoir, such as Cabot’s, present him 
from every angle of his life and labor. So thor- 
oughly and carefully has this work of portraiture 
heen done, that it is improbable that any new feature 
will be disclosed in the celebrations connected with 
the coming centennial. 

(‘rouping some facts: Mr. Hmerson was of clerical 
stock, a Boston boy by birth, a student at Harvard, 
where he hated mathematies and adored philosophy 
and oratory, an unsuccessful teacher—according to 
his own estimate, a minister of the Old North 


Church in Boston for a brief period, a resident of 
Concord for nearly half-a-century, a profound stu- 
dent of human affairs, a prolifie writer on philo- 
sophical and poetical themes, and a faithful ally of 


every philanthropy of his time. 

but more particularly, Mr. Emerson was a natur- 
alist, being passionately fond of garden, field, and 
woods. It was this love of nature that led to his 
residence in Concord, as its surroundings were so 
heautiful. What the Forest of Arden was to Shakes- 
peare, the Walden woods were to. Emerson. Yet he 
was not a naturalist in the same sense ase Lyell or 
Owen, Darwin or Burroughs. “Natural History,” 
he once said, “by itself has no value; it is like a 
single sex: but marry it to human history, and it is 
poctry.” When he sauntered in the grove, the oracle 
spoke to him. “All my thoughts,” he said, “are 
foresters. I have searce a day dream on which the 
breath of the pines has not blown, and their shadows 
waved,” 

‘In dreamy woods what forms abound 
That elsewhere never poet found : 

Here voices sing, and pictures burn, 
And grace on grace where’er I turn.” 

Then he was a careful registrar of the day’s ex- 
periences, of all that oceurred in his work or walks. 
He belonged to a diary-keeping generation. He be- 
‘eve in the value of a journal, and kept one all his 
‘le, Yet he did not deem his records complete 
When first written. They were revised, correcte l, 
enlarged. Hig journal became a tray for his 
thought jewels. And when afterwards he was pre- 
Hiring himself for public address, he turned to his 
Journal as to some valued treasure. This was his 
high resolve; “I will say at public lectures and the 


like those things which I have meditated for their 


‘ dwn sake, and not for the first time with a view to 


that occasion.” 

Following no beaten track, Mr. Emerson was a 
philosopher. Nearly every school of philosophy has 
claimed him for itself, when in fact he was only his 
own interpreter. He was what Lowell would call 
“a lonely mountain-peak of mind.” Yet he had 
points of contact with Goethe, Carlyle, and -Words- 
worth. His volumes on “Nature,” and “The Con- 
duct of Life” are the dearest exponents of his philo- 
sophic thought. He was an idealist, and very fond of 
Plato. He was frequently called a Transcendentalist, 
and was classified with Bronson Alcott and others of 
the Concord school. But that he did not train with 
them is evident from his criticism that there was a 
worldly and practical.side to life that did not receive 
due recognition from them. “A person,” he says, 
“to whom politics is nothing, navigation nothing, 
railroads nothing, money nothing, books nothing, 
men and women nothing, may have his seat or sphere 
in another planet, but once for all has nothing to do 
here.” His philosophy was not acceptable to all. 
His aunt—Mary Moody Emerson—broke with him 
because of his “high and airy speculations.” And 
Harvard closed its doors to him after his Divinity 
School address in 1838, and did not re-open them 
until 1866, when it invited him to give his course on 
“The History of the Intellect.” 

In the golden age of the American Lyceum, Mr. 
Emerson was a lecturer, visiting all sections of the 
land, and receiving marked attention from the peo- 
ple and the press. He wrote in all about 200 lec- 
tures, and was seen at his best in them. A rich and 
melodious voice, and a faultless diction, were help- 
mates to his vigorous thought. “Representative 
Men” was a popular course. He was attractive to 
many beyond the learned. A serving woman in a 
Concord home announced her intention of “going to 
Mr. Emerson’s lecture,’ and upon being asked, “Do 
you understand Mr. Emerson?” replied, “Not a word, 
but I like to see him stand up there and look as if 
he thought everyone was as good as he was.” 
Through Carlyle, he had an extended leciure tour in 
Britain, and met the best educated people of that 
country. 

Though widely different from the popular bard, 
Mr. Emerson was a poet. He belonged rather to the 
order of the “bards sublime.” His style was unat- 
tractive to many lovers of poetry, and in some re- 
spects his thought was mystical. The poetic stand- 
ard he set for himself was high, as appears from h's 
journal. “Rhyme; not tinkling rhyme, but grand 
Pindarie strokes as firm as the tread of a horse. 
Rhyme that vindicates itself as an art, the stroke of 
the bell of a cathedral. Rhyme which knocks at 
prose and dullness with the stroke of a cannon-ball. 
Rhyme which builds out into chaos and old night 
a splendid architecture to bridge the impassable, 
and eall aloud on all the children of morning that 
the creation is recommencing.” It is his verse that 
is on the bronze statue of the Minute-man at Con- 


cord bridge. And this is his beautiful eulogy of 


]ove:— 

‘*T saw the hid beginnings 
When chaos and order strove, 

And I can date the morning prime 
And purple flame of love. 

When the purple flame shoots up, 
And love ascends his throne, 

I cannot hear your songs, O birds, 
For the witchery of my own.” 


Rather against his own choice, Mr. Emerson was 
a social reformer. He disliked controversy. His 
temperament was pacific. But in the Anti-Slavery 
contest he flamed up like a voleano. His voice was 
one of Whittier’s “Voices of Freedom.” In his jour- 
nal of 1861 he wrote, “Do the duty of the hour. 
Just now the supreme public duty of all thinking 
men is to assert freedom. Go where it is threat- 
ened, and say, ‘I am for it, and do not wish to live 


in the world a moment longer than it exists.’”” He 
endeavored to speak for freedom in Boston, but a 
well-dressed audience that wished to save the Union 
with slavery drowned his utterance with its uproar. 
And when Daniel Webster—who had been one of his 
idols in his youth—turned his back on anti-slavery 
principles, Mr. Emerson publicly denounced him in 
a speech at Cambridge as a great apostate, and de- 
spite the clamor of an unsympathetic crowd he said, 
“Nobody doubts that Daniel Webster could make a 
good speech. . . . But this is not a question of in- 
genuity, not a question of syllogisms, but of sides. 
How came he there?” 


COMMUNITY AND COLLEGE ATMOS.- 
PHERE, 


[ Dr. Woodrow Wilson’s lecture before the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, in the series on ‘‘ State Education.”} 

The president of Princeton University was heard 
by the Twentieth Century Club and its guests 
with great pleasure, While state education was os- 
tensibly his theme, current questions were discussed 
by him in no uncertain way, especially those 
relating to education in relation to political life. 

In introducing Dr. Wilson, James P. Munroe said: 
‘Virginia has been well called the ‘Mother of Presi- 
dents,’ though in these later days, Virginia and 
Massachusetts have relegated alike this task of rear- 
ing presidents to Ohio and New York. She can, 
however, yet be called the mother of college presi- 
dents, one of the most distinguished of which we 
have with us to-day, and we welcome him ito Boston 
alike for Virginia’s sake, for Princeton’s sake, and 
for his own. 

In beginning his addres:, Dr. Wilson said that he 
was assigned a subject large enough to wander in at. 
will. “1 suppose I cowid without any difficulty 
make it dry enough to offset the inclemency of the 
day. In state education for this country, let me 
say in the first place we have accomplished all, if 
not more, than we set out to do, in some instances 
extending the public school work over manual 
training and university entrance courses. If we are 
disappointed in the public schools it is only because 
we have expected too much of them. The public 
school is designed to supply the child with the tools 
of thought and the general environment of thought- 
language and mathematics, the outlines of history, 
the fundamental ideas of geography, the main facts 
of physiology—all in the field of information— 
none of it is inspiration. You may release their 
minds from a certain bondage of awkwardness, but 
you do not do more than this. 

“There was a time when the public school supplied 
this spirit of inspiration. In the old-time country 
schools the two were combined, where thought lived 
and the teacher dominated and permeaited the men- 
tal atmosphere of the child. Now, even in the rural 
districts we are sending vehicles to aid in centraliz- 
ing the pupils in great masses, where the deadly 
ban of mere methed can be more conveniently 
placed upon them. When you get people like a 
little army moving in the ordered sequence of a mili- 
tary drill, you have reduced them to the machine 
army life and discipline where the real spirit of edu- 
cation cannot be infused into them. In the public 
school of to-day you can get order, diligence, obedi- 
ence, and perception, but beyond this you cannot go. 
You cannot really educate men, and make them 
leaders among their fellows, by this disciplinary 
drill. This is not the whole business of training. 
A training in citizenship such as was given in the 
old country schools is not to be had in the, great 
schools of the present. Manual training has been 
added, but this only does for the hand what mathe- 
matics does for the mind. You cannot determine 
what use the pupil will make of his mind when he 


leaves the school. ody 
“But we are not searching for the minds of men; 
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we are always searching for their affections. Mind 
is only the constitutional monarch who does not 
really govern. It is ruled by a tumultuous house of 
commons, made up of all the powers, with the 
dominant passion as prime minister. It is the, way 
to the child’s soul, not his mind, that we seek. The 
way 40 the child’s soul we find lies through the 
things that are beautiful, through history which is 
the adventures of his kind. Mathematics is a neces- 
sary evil, like the measles, and isolates us from others 
of our kind. But history releases us into the broad 
fields of companionship with the race. 

“So in order that we may get hold of the spirits of 
men, we have created universities, for the university 
in my mind is not primarily a place to make schol- 
ars. 1, for one, do not believe that the undergraduate 
can be made a scholar in less than four years—it is 
a life-time process. What he needs is not learning, 
but the spirit of learning,—the open mind that is 
hospitable to reasonable thought, that catholicity 
of spirit which does not hold the shield of prejudice 
and pre-possession against new thought, but is 
amenable to argument, and knows the broad hori- 
zons of thought. Then he will know that outside 
his little spheres of learning there are realms which 
have never entered into his vision. That’s what | 
mean by the spirit of learning—a Catholic, gener- 
ous spirit, which makes a man kin with his kind. 
Much of this spirit of learning can be got in the 
college classroom, by the straight influence of mind 
upon mind, if the man in charge is the man he 
should be, and radiates sympathy and enthusiasm 
there. But some men seem to have no radiating 
surfaces—a narrow professor is the meanest thing | 
know. What is the use of having this treasure of 
learning locked up in you just for lack of that 
strange power—the sympathetic mind? 

“The very bcst effects of umversity life are wrought 
between six and nine o'clock. It is when the pro- 
fessor has gone home, and mind meets mind, that 
the generating process takes place. You don’t gen- 
erate thought by one man’s speaking to a lot of 
others. For the college man may resist, and be on 
his guard against his teacher, but out among his 
fellows he is off his guard. In the classroom he may 
say: “Oh well, I’m here, this fellow isn’t a bad talker. 
An hour isn’t unendurable. I’m really waiting fo- 
the hour to end.’ It almost takes a surgical opera- 
tion to get anything into some men’s minds. But 
in after hours, interesting new thoughts sift througi 
the crevices of his protected mind, and it’s then that 
he gets educated and—I’m not in sympathy with 
shortening the process. It is true that a sophomore 
to-day is as far along in his studies as his father 
and grandfather were when they got their bacca- 
laureate degree. But yniversity education is a 
process, not a method, and requires time. But the 
process is only half finished in two years. I can’t 
for the life of me see how any man could advocate 
graduating a sophomore who ever met one!—lovable 
fellows they are, too, with the sap of manhood just 
rising in them; it hasn’t got to their heads yet—- 
that’s all! 

“Observe the difference between the school and the 
university. In every school the children are neigh- 
bors; roughly speaking, they are brought up under 
the same kind of influences in the community. But 
every college has a contributing area at least as 
large as the state, sometimes as large as every staie 
in the country.” He told an interesting incident of 
a state whose many agricultural representatives in- 
tended to make radical changes which would have 
affected the interests of trade and of the state badly. 
“The only thing that saved the state was the fact 
that these men had to meet at the capital. The 
concentration of economic endeavor linked the large 
towns with the boards of trade, not throughout the 
nation only, but other nations also. So they 
realized that the districts they came from did not 
represent the whole state, or its best interests, and 
the proposed legislation was stayed. Many a man 
who goes to the nation’s legislature with the thought 
of a county comes back with the thought of a coun- 
try. Influences play wpon the law-maker, because 
there are gathered together there at Washington 
people and ideas he had never even heard of before. 
If you are inclined to be pessimistic about the mem- 


bers of the legislature and look into the matter, you 
will find that they are quite as honest as you are, and 
know more about what they are dealing with. 

“The community life of the college does this same 
thing for the young person,—gets the provincial 
habit of thought rooted out, it is the sworn enemy 
of that provincialism of mind which is a real and 
personal danger in education. We, many of us, ye 
declare that anything we have never heard of is 
ridiculous. 

“What this country needs is not so much efficiency, 
—some of the greates: rascals are most efficient men. 
No country was ever .aved by efficiency alone, but 
by sanity, devotion, :iatesmanship of the mind. 
For only so long as the.e are judicial minds at the 
head of the nation, capab.e of coming to an impartial 
and judicial decision; only as long as men and 
women trained in that way are at the head of affairs 


{Continued on page 158.) 


THREE KINDS OF PRINCIPALS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, 
New York City. 


There are three kinds of principals—the martinet, 
with his cast-iron rules, for every teacher; the laissez 
faire principal, who sits at his desk most of the time 
—vastly his ideal; the principal who, while not lay- 
ing down cast-iron rules, is constantly active and 
encourages and aids his teachers to make greater 
efforts, who keeps them from going off at a tangent 
without repressing originality.—Address. 


SEEN IN AND HEARD 1N OUR LARGE 
CITIES.—(1.) | 


BY ORSON WARREN. 


In this series the writer will endeavor merely to 
give ‘the readers suggestive glimpses of some of the 
“ways and means” of school activity that appealed 
to his judgment as excellent and therefore helpful. 

Neither schools nor teachers will be mentioned. 
In this article an attempt will be made to show the 
working of a plan, used by a primary teacher visited, 
to simplify, in an economic sense, the distribution of 
material for occupation or “busy” work, and at the 
same time to afford a moment’s rest to the little 
ones. ‘There were about fifty little first graders in 
the room, and the general management suggested to 
the writer that neither primary supervisors nor 
educational papers have found all the good things 
that the rank and file of the primary teachers should 
be heirs to. 

The teacher had divided the children into four 
groups. The groups were named respectively, Roses, 
Pansies, Violets, and Buttercups. Each group had 
a leader or monitor, who seemed trained to under- 
stand when his services were needed. The morning 
exercise over, the reading hour came. “Now,” was 
our thought, “here is where real genius has an op- 
portunity to display itself, if any there be in the 
teacher. Only one class can be kept busy directly 
by the teacher. What about the forty others? Will 
each group be occupied until its turn comes to read, 
and if occupied, will the occupation merely keep the 


groups ‘busy,’ or will such occupation prove inter-. 


esting and profitable or educative?” 

Ilear the teacher’s directions:— 

“The Pansies may tell the story at the sand table 
of Little Boy Blue.” 

Turning to her visitor she said: “We have told the 
story, and in anticipation of the work about to be 
done, the children have contributed various things 
that they agreed would be helpful in telling the 
story from the sand table.” ° 

Continuing, the teacher said: “The Violets may 
tell with the scissors the parts of the story they like 
hest. The Buttereups may tell the story with the 
crayons.” (There were variously colored crayons 
with which each child was to be supplied.) The 
children were all expectation waiting further direc- 
tions. “One!” said the teacher. All prepared to 
rise. “Two!” Fifty little heads came up as one. 


“Three!” ‘The Roses skipped lightly and gracefully 
to the front ready for the reading work, the Pansies 
in like manner betook themselves to the sand table, 
while the remaining classes resumed the same seats 
they had occupied. 

“At each change of exercise, 1 at least have the 
children all rise,” explained the teacher. “It affords 


£ ‘a moment of rest, though they do not move from 


their seats.” 

The monitors belonging to the seat groups were 
already passing material froma basket that had 
been handed these little helpers who had come 
quietly to the desk while she was giving directions. 

“That is system unabused,” was our thought. 
The teacher was quiet. There was no high pitch to 
the voice. There was no unnecessary talking. She 
got at it in a business-like way, and, well, the whole 
thing was charming. The reading lesson, which 
will receive attention in a subsequent articlé, occu- 
pied about twelve minutes. When ended, the 
teacher passed through the aisles quickly “taking in” 
the work that the children had done. She seemed 
able in an extremely short time to see éVerything, 
and to leave with the children the impression that 
each had had his work personally inspected. 

“How nicely Johnny has drawn the field where 
the cows got into the corn,” she said, holding up the 
work for the inspection of the other children. In 
a similar way she commented upon several pieces of 
work, nor failed to express sorrow or surprise at the 
work of those who merited reproof. 

“One!” Again all was attention. “Two!” The 
seated groups stood. Now came the new directions. 

“The Roses may draw our story, and we shall see 
if you can do as well as the Buttereups have. The 
Pansies this time may tell some part of the story 
they like best, using the scissors. Try to see if you 
can tell it as well.as you did in the sand. The 

3uttercups may tell the story in sand. The Violets 
know what they are to do row, I know.” 

This arrangement, observe, permitted the two 
groups that were previously seated during the read- 
ing lesson to stand, while the two groups that before 
stood were now to sit at their tasks. 

“Let us play that we are birds,” was the sugges- 
tion following the “One” and “Two.” “Three!” 
What a pretty sight! Fifty little tots with no sug- 
gestion of confusion, skipped lightly to their places, 
their arms outstretched and moving gracefully up 
and down in imitation of birds. 

The second reading lesson being finished, again 
came the careful survey of what each of the other 
children had been doing. Each one who gave evi- 
dence of having made worthy efforts, smiled at the 
pleasant recognition of the teacher. 

Now again come the “one!” “two!” directions and 
the “three!” and thus again effecting a complete 
change in the work of the four groups, each group be- 
ing ready for a new occupation. - Thus in the hour, so 
well had the work been planned, and so well were 
the children trained to respond without confusion, 
that the “rotation plan,” for such the teacher termed 
it, commended itself very strongly to the writer. 
Each growp read, each worked at the sand table, 
each cut with the scissors, and each illustrated a 
story. Yet only once had material been distributed. 
On each desk where pencils and scissors were to play 
their parts, the little monitors were ready to place 
the paper at the proper time. 

“How do you succeed,” was asked the teacher, 
“in getting you children so trained that they can 
respond thus perfectly to directions?” “It is no 
secret,” was the reply. “That is one of the early 
lessons. We come to understand each other as soon 
as I can group them. We think it time saved to 
have lessons upon following the directions that are 
to be used during the year.” The writer thought 
80, too. 


KK. M. W., Maine: ‘To describe the helpfulness of 
the Journal would be a task delightful but unneces- 
sary. Progressive, sane, authoritative, its weekly 
issue is strong in its numerous departments and gives 
its favored readers “the essentials’ of all living ques- 
tions. One who has taken it never questions, Can I 
afford it? Every teacher needs it as an inspiration to 
better work, 
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RURAL SCHOOL AGRICULTURE —( 11) 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
1, ‘The laying out and beautifying of home grounds, 
The lawn. 
1. Aspect and soil. 
» The views from lawn and residence should 
have breadth and simplicity. 
3. Location of flowers and shrubbery. 

a. Marginal beds. 

». Corner beds. 

c. Laying out of drives and walks. 'These 
may be bordered with shrubs. Large trees 
may grow upon the boundaries of the 
grounds. 

d. Hardy Wisconsin trees, shrubs, and vines. 

Potted plants. 

a. Soils for potting. 

). The potting of plants. 

c, Drainage in pots. 

d. Propagation of house plants. 

1. Seeds; 2, cuttings; 3, grafts, and buds. 
3 Plants for room decorations. 

a. Window plants. 

b. Hanging baskets. 

c. Foliage plants—smilax, ferns, coleus. 
4. Rose culture. 

a. Propagation and care. . 
Con of bouquets, baskeis, ete. 

. For table decoration. 

b, For gifts. 
Insects and diseases affecting plants. 

a. Methods of preventing injury from these. 


ANIMAL LIFE. 


1. The Study of the Breeds. 

This work covers a discussion of the pedigreed 
breeds of cattle, sheep, and swine adapted to the 
conditions in Wisconsin. 

Practice in the selection of types of the respective 
breeds is given. 

The adaptability of breeds for certain environ- 
ments is discussed. 

2. Breeding. 

The principles of breeding are discussed, also the 
influences of the laws of heredity, variation, and 
atavism. ‘The care and management of breeding 
stock is treated. 

3. Feeding Animals. 

a. Animal nutrition. 

b. Comparative value of different feeding 

stuffs. 

c. The choice and preparation of food for 
animals, 
. Compounding of “balanced rations” for 
different farm animals. ; 
e. Feeding for particular and special pur- 

poses, 
f. Feeding at different periods of life. 


Stock Judging. 

As opportunity affords work is done in this line. 
The judging of dairy and beef types of cattle and 
(discussion of dead beef careass and quality of meat 
cuts may be made. 

”. Preparation of Animals for Market or for Show 
Ring. (a) Cattle; (b) Sheep; (c) Swine. 
(. The Elements of Veterinary Science. 
1. Construction and functions of the animal 
hody. 
i. The skeleton or bony system. 
b. The cireulation of the blood. 
c. The function of the lungs. 
d. The digestive system. 
e. The skin—its function. 
Treatment of the common diseases of farm 
stock, 
i. Common farm medicines—doses and how 
Castrating and docking. 
- Examination for soundness in horses. 
i. Discussion of different breeds. 
Feeding and eare. 
«. Marketing of produce. 
Prevention of disease and vermin, 


TRUE FRIENDS HIP. 5 


In speaking of friendship recently, a thoughtful woman whose life has never lacked love, said : 
“T learned long ago to pray, ‘ Make me worthy of friendship and give me friends’.” How few ever 
think of a prayer like that, especially of its first petition! Too often friends are considered a natural 
right, and the lack of them a wrong and injustice for which humanity is to be berated and Providence 
complained of, Yet friendship is one of God’s choicest gifts, and it is worth while to pray to be made 
worthy of it—to be brave, loyal, honest, unselfish ; to be true when interests clash, and faithful when 
faithfulness costs. Much, indeed, that calls itself friendship does not deserve the name, and many a 
life basks in sincere and earnest love of which it is not worthy; but one who appreciates affection at 


its real value may well pray humbly to be made worthy of it. 


For the office of true friendship isa 


high calling ; it a ee both in its giving and receiving. 


PRACTICAL QUESTIONS ABOUT YOUNG 
MEN’S RECORDS. 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Head Master Brighton High School, Boston. 


Many boys imagine that they will be treated just 
as kindly in the business world as they have been in 
school, and, consequently, when they come to a 
realizing sense of the absolute difference, are seri- 
ously disappointed and indignant. Perhaps a part 
of this disappointment might be avoided, if boys 
knew more exactly the requirements of business in all 
their details. The following questions, and many 
others like them, which teachers often have to an- 
swer, give some idea of the sort of young men de- 
sired by the best business men:— 


1. a. How long have you known the applicant ? 

b. What is your relationship, if any, to applicant ? 

2. Have you had recent opportunities of observing the ap- 
plicant’s conduct, habits, etc. ? 

3. What is the character of the suiihesaits home and do- 
mestic surroundings ? 

4. Has he ever been dismissed from any situation or en- 
gagement, and, if so, under what circumstances ? 

5. Have you ever known or heard of his having been ad- 
dicted to gambling? Betting? Speculation? Unfavorable 
associates? Excessive use of any liquor, drug, or opiates ? 
( Note. Many careful business men object not only to ‘‘ex- 
cessive use ” but to any use whatever of liquor, drugs, and 
opiates. Many also object to the use of tobacco, particularly 
in the form of cigarettes, on the part of would-be employes.) 

6. Do you regard him as generally economical and living 
within his means ? 

7. Have you ever known or heard of any personal or busi- 
ness transaction in which the applicant could be charged with 
dishonorable conduct ? 

8. Has he at any time been bankrupt or made an assign- 
ment? If so, please give particulars, when and where. 

10. Has he been prompt in paying ordinary debts ? 

11. a. Whatis’the nature and value of the applicant’s pri- 
vate property ? 

b. Is it to your knowledge encumbered in any way ? 

12. Are you aware if he has income apart from the earn- 
ings of this position ? If so, please state approximate amount 
and sources. 

13. From your acquaintance with him and his antecedents, 
do you regard him as entirely trustworthy ? 

14. Do you consider him competent and capable of filling 
the position referred to ? 

15. Are you aware of any circumstances affecting the sur- 
roundings of the applicant’s position or employment, under 
the bond now applied for, which, in your estimation, wou!d 
render a risk as his surety in any way undesirable ? 


And all these questions were asked, because a 
young man was obliged to secure a bond for $200! 
Yet, after due coneideration, who will say that any of 
the questions are unnecessary or unfair? 


THE PASSING OF THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


“That very soon no male teacher of good quality 
will survive is certain, but there is no reason to ex- 
pect that it will stop there. We have already to-day 
more than sixty per cent. of girls among the upper 
high school classes, and this disproportion must in- 
crease. Must we not expect that in the same way in 
which the last thirty years have handed the teacher's 
profession over to the women, the next thirty years 
will put the ministry, the medical calling, and fin- 
ally, the bar also into her control? ‘To say that this 
is not to be feared because it has never happened 
anywhere before is no longer an argument, because 
the development of our schools is also new in the his- 
tory of our civilization, There was never before a 


nation that gave the education of the young into the 
hands of the lowest bidder.” 

So says Professor Hugo Munsterberg. But is not 
this an extravagantly extreme view? In the first 
place, it is not at all unnatural that there should be 
more girls in school than ‘boys. This does not mean 
that fewer boys are going to school than formerly. 
It simply means that more girls are going to school 
now than formerly. More boys also now go to 
school. It would be unnatural if more girls did not 
go to school than boys. Girls have more years to 
devote to their education than boys. The boy must 
get what education he deems necessary, and establish 
himself in the business or professional world. 
While the boy is doing this, why should not the girl 
be continuing her preparation in school if she 
wishes ? 

Nor does it seem unnatural that girls should spend 
some of these years teaching school. Certainly there 
could be no better training for the girl than a few 
years in the schoolroom. And for the schools, with 
the amount of money the public is now able to de- 
vote to them, these women make much the better 
teachers. It is not a question of bidding at all. 
Women can do this work equally as well as men, and 
at a much less cost. Men who could do work as good 
as these women can do could not ‘be obtained for 
these positions at any price that the public would be 
justified in paving. ‘The public would certainly be 
extremely foolish to accept the services of poorer 
teachers simply because they were men.—Nebraska 
Teacher. 


PIGMENTS. 


BY T, A. D. COCKERELL, 


A pigment is a substance which imparts color to 
an object, as does paint. White light is made up of 
waves of different lengths, which, when falling upon 
our eyes, gives us the sensations of red, blue, green, 
and so forth, according to the length of the waves. 
When all the different waves reach our eyes to- 
gether, then we see white. A pigment absorbs or 
stops some of these waves of light and _ reflects 
others. Thus if it is a red pigment, it absorbs blue, 
vellow, green and violet, and reflects red. If it is 
a yellow pigment, it reflects yellow only. All 
bright colors are not due ‘to pigments; for instance, 
there is no pigment in the rainbow... The colors of 
the rainbow are due to the fact that the waves of 
sunlight are reflected from the round rain drops at 
different angles, according to their length, and se 
the white light is split up into the different colours of 
which it is composed. The same is true of a glass 
prism. 

The colors of flowers and leaves are due to pig- 
ments; so also the colors of most birds and butter- 
flies, though sometimes feathers and butterfly scales 
are so constructed as to reflect the light at different 
angles, in the manner of a prism. ‘These prismatic 
effects in birds and butterflies may be known from 
those due to pigments by the fact that the colors 
change according to the angle at which the objects 
are viewed. One of the commonest kinds of flow-r 
pigments is that which is either pink or blue, and is 
called anthocyan, which is to say, flower blue. This 
sort of pigment is seen in many wild and gardea 
flowers, and also in some leaves, as those of the cul- 
tivated Coleus. It is pink when the sap is acid, blue 
when it is not acid or is alkaline. In some flowers, 
such as the forget-me-not, the sap of the buds is 
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acid, and they are accordingly pink, but later it 
' loses its acidity, and they become blue. If you take 
some blue flower and soak it in dilute acid, it will 
shortly become pink. 

Another group of pigments varies from scarlet 
through orange to yellow. These are such as color 
the rays of sunflowers and the red and yellow au- 
tumn leaves. The yellow form which colors leaves 
is called xanthophyll, which means leaf yellow. 

The green color of leaves is due to still another 
pigment, called chlorophyll or leaf green. This sub- 
stance is of great importance ito the plant for other 
reasons than that of its color. . 

White pigments are sometimes found in butter- 
flies, but white flowers do not owe their whiteness to 
pigment. Flowers are made up of innumerable 
little cells, and in white flowers these are filled with 
air. The little particles of air reflect all the light, 
and so the flowers appear white. You can prove 
this by violently squeezing or crushing the petals of 
a white flower, when they will become translucent. 
The same is true of snow, which is white because of 
the innumerable particles of air entangled between 
the ice crystals. If snow is crushed or beaten down 
it loses its dazzling brightness entirely. 

If you have no snow, you can see the same thing 
in a piece of cube sugar. It is very white, but drop 
it into vour tea and it at once loses its pure white- 
ness, while little bubbles of air rise to the surface of 
the tea. 

A very important animal pigment is haemoglobin: 
this is found in our blood corpuscles and gives the 
blood its beautiful scarlet color. In sma!l quonti- 
ties it looks straw yellow, so that red blood cor- 
puscles seen under the microscope do not look red a: 
all. This haemoglobin, like the anthocyans, has two 
different phases. When it contains oxygen ab- 
sorbed from the air in the lungs it is bright sear'et; 
but as the blood travels round the body this oxygen 
is set free, and the haemoglobin thus becomes red- 
dish purple, as it is in our veins. You can see the 
bluish or purple veins at your wrist, and you know 
very well the color of scarlet blood as it flows from 
wound—New Mexico Bulletin. 


THE MINUTEMEN 


{Fer Patriots’ Day, April 19.] 


[For ten boys, each wearing a continental cap an 
earrying flag. March upon platform to martial air.] 


First Minuteman (presenting flag).—~ 
Brave minutemen are we, 
Who stood at rise of sun, 
To face the British bold 
On the green at Lexington. 


Second Minuteman.— 
*Twas April nineteen, ’seventy-five, 
That historic, bright spring morn, 
The birds were singing blithe; 
New planted was the corn. 


Third Minuteman.— 
At dawn had come the word— 
You’ve read of it in sonz— 
For minutemen to arm 
And save their land from wrong. 


Fourth Minuteman.— 
Fired by love of right 
And patriotism broad, 
We seized the trusty gun 
And buckled on the sword. 


Fifth Minuteman.— 
No warriors we, but men 
Of sturdy, simple gait: 
The “embattled farmers” brave; 
We held the nation’s fate! 


Sixth Minuteman.— 
Eight hundred British came 
Along the broad highway; 
The story well you know 
Of the bloody fray that day. 


Seventh Minuteman.— 
Parker, Monroe, and Hadley, 
Like martyrs they fell down; 
Their names shall ever live 
With the Harringtons, Muzzy, Brown. 


Eighth Minuteman.— 
But not for naught they fell, 
Those heroes brave indeed; 
Their groanings were the knell 
Of tyranny and greed. 


Ninth Minuteman.— 


And what was a massacre 
Of minuteman at dawn 

Was turned to British rout 
Ere the long day had gone! 


Tenth Minuteman.— 
When the men of: Lexington 
Rose and nobly dared be free, 
There resounded through the world 
A hiow for liberty. 


[They sing a patriotic song. ] 


BLACKBOARD DRAWING.—(1.) 


BY KATHERINE M. BALL, 
Supervisor of Art, San Francisco Public Schools. 


We often hear that “there are tricks in all trades 
but ours,” and unfortunately many well meaning 
people think this applies to the teaching of art. 

In the great struggle of life, we have so many 
things to do,-that naturally we seek the “short cut” 
to the desired end. 

As a result, too frequently the letter of things is 
substituted for the spirit; ignorance of correct 
standards of excellence is responsible for the dissem- 
ination of most unfortunate ideas, and the use of all 


kinds of device take the place of legitimate training. 

While a device may be valuable and perfectly 
consistent in the hands of a mechanic, in art work it 
has no place, because mechanical methods can never 
produce the suggestive effects which we find in per- 
sonal work when the trained imagination and hand 
work in unison. 

We often hear that “life is short and art is long,” 
and the artist is yet to be found who has found a 
“short cut” to successful achievement. Art is not 
to be taught in a summer school like card board 
sloyd, or basketry, or various other forms of manual 
training, in which the individual only needs a litt'e 
practice, in addition to being shown how to do the 
thing, in order to do it well. 

To begin with, the art worker of serious intent 
requires a temperament adapted to the appreciation 
of aesthetics, must naturally have a form sense and a 
color sense, then in addition must have training, and 
a training which tends to an all around faculty de- 
velopment. 

There are people with hand skill, but who are lack- 
ing in ideas of aesthetics; who draw atrocious things 
very well; who have a sort of representative faculty, 
but who represent the wrong things. 


Then there are people who are familiar with theo- 
ries of aesthetics,—having learned them from books, 
—who can talk well and knowingly upon the subject, 


but who fail to recognize an expression of the very 
principles they advocate, because they have had no 
eye training, no opportunity of seeing works of art. 
They have what one writer terms “a sharpened in- 
tellect and a neglected eye.” 

In reality, eyes should be trained before hands; 
that is, the student should be taught to see, and see 
beautiful things, so that he may have ideas which 
are worthy of his effort, before he undertakes any 
kind of representation. He should be taught the 
principles of aesthetics, and taken to museums, 
where he can see these principles applied in good 
examples of the fine and industrial arts. But some 
one mav say: “Who is to decide what is good and 
beautiful? ~There is such a diversity of opinion.” 
To which we may reasonably reply, “Only the author- 
ities, those who are familiar with the accepted canons 
of taste.” 

The untrained taste should receive no considera- 
tion whatever. It has no means of judging. It may 
be correct, but if it is, it is exceptional. 

A professor of psychology, a 
man of fine mentality, but neg- 
lected eyes, once listened to a lec- 
ture on art, in which the speaker 
gave an appreciation of a very 
beautiful impressionistic painting, 
dane in a very low keved cole har- 
mony. At the close of the dis- 
course, the professor sought the 
lecturer and said, “Now really, do 
you think that picture beautifl? 
T do not respond to it at all.” 
Then the lecturer replied, “No? 
well, study art a few years and you 
will.” Of course he did not re- 
spond to it. He was still “hard of 
seeing,” and needed a screaming 
color re arrec his attention. The 
“singing” colors were too quiet 
and made no impression upon him. 

Then again, the mind that has 
heen led to see only the utilitarian 
and scientific sides of thing:, can 
have no appreciation of simply 
treated suggestive representation. 
It requires a realistic photographic 
reproduction. The most impor- 
tant part of art education is the 
development of the selective fac- 
ulty. 

First, to select from the great 
mass of the world’s things those 
which serve a given purpose, in 
the most effective and economical 
way. 

Then, to select only the most 
important characteristics, or those 
which again serve the purpose, and 
not take a single feature beyond what is needed. 


Then, to select a method of representation which 
will be expressive of our ideas, also along the most 
economical line; that is, to tell the story as simply, 
as concisely, and as quickly as possible. 

And finally, to select a medium which will serve 
this purpose and be consistent with the method em- 
ployed in the representation. 

All forms of art expression are governed by the 
same principles, and the subject under discussion is 
no exception to the rule. 


Blackboard drawing serves two purposes. It is 
either purely decorative or illustrative. 

Under the former head, it may decorate the 
schoolroom with borders or useful designs fur pro- 
grams and rolls of honor; while under the latter it 
may be used for all kinds of drawing related to 
other subjects and may be mechanical, scientific, or 
artistic. It is only artistic expression in blackboar'| 
drawing that we mean to consider, whether ii per- 
tains to either the decorative or illustrative repre: 
sentation, 


(To be Continued.) 


W. F. G., Connecticut: The Journal is a great 
help tome, The teachers in the country should be 
grateful for the inspiring services you are rendering. 
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SOME ANIMALS OF THE NORTHERN 
HEMISPHERE*— ( VII.) 


BY CLARIBEL GILMAN, BOSTON. 


THE CAT.—I. 

It is a pretty tradition of the Arabs that when 
our first father and mother went out alone into the 
wilderness, Allah in his goodness gave them two 
friends, the dog to defend them, the cat to comfort 
them. In order to fit each one for its duty, Allah 
jestowed upon the dog the spirit of a brave man, 
upon the cat the soul of a gentle woman. : 

Who that has ever watched the devotion of a 
mother cat to her kittens but would fain believe this 
old Arabian story? What careful hiding of the 
babies from those who might harm them, what un- 


wearied washing and combing, what painstaking . 


efforts to teach them the art of mousing, and what 
courage and ferocity in attacking animals much 
larger than herself when danger threatens the help- 
less kittens. In the excess of her motherliness, she 
has been known to adopt chickens, ducks, foxes, 
squirrels, and even hedgehogs, puppies, and rats. 

The cat is the most highly organized of all car- 
nivorous animals. The tribe to which it belongs 
contains creatures of every size, from the little Para- 
guay cat, only one-fourth the size of our domestic 
pussy, to the huge Bengal tiger with its ten and one- 
half feet of length. The fiercest of wild animals, 
such as the lion, tiger, and leopard of the Old World, 
the dreaded jaguar of the New World, and the 
“mountain lion” of the Rockies, all are cats, just as 
truly as the gentle pet of our households. The 
characters that distinguish all of these from other 
carnivores are very marked. 

Feeding upon other animals, stealthily hunting 
down their prey, seizing it by a sudden spring, and 
holding it in an iron grasp, they have a lithe, slender 
body with museles of steel, and the force and spring 
that carry them at one bound many times their own 
length. Though their limbs are shorter than the 
dog’s, and held to the sides by folds of skin, they yet 
have almost as great freedom of. motion in the fore 
limbs as monkeys, and can deliver as powerful a 
blow as a man with his fist. When slender bones of 
great strength, softly padded ‘toes with retractile 
claws, short, stout jaws, and teeth that cut like seis- 
sors are added to perfect control of muscles and 
keenness of sight, hearing, and scent, the equipment 
of this race of hunters is complete. 

Watch a kitten at play with a ball and arching 
her body in graceful curves as she makes one swift 
spring after another. How nicely she calculates the 
distances and pounces upon the little rolling thing 
with unerring paw. A striking instance of this per- 
fect adjustment of muscular tension and precision of 
aim in the cat was shown by a large Maine Angora. 
This cat, when he wished to Gome into the house and 
could find no one to answer his calls on the first 
floor, used to jump to the outer sill of a dining-room 
window, then with one spring to the top of the 
hlind, from which he could easily reach a low roof 
under a window on the second floor. As this win- 
dow was usually kept open he could enter by it, or 
if it happened to be closed, he could generally bring 
some member of the family to his aid by his cries. 

One day, however, either because the window was 
closed or because he was in an adventurous mood, 
the cat varied his mode of procedure. He went to 
the top of the roof as before, and then determined 
to get in by the next window to the left, which was 
two or three feet from the edge of the roof. This 
window was open to the height of ten or twelve 
inches, but the half of the blind next to the roof was 
closed, so that the opening was not more than a foot 
and a half wide. To reach it the cat had to make 
‘ diagonal spring, striking the window sill at an 
ingle of about forty-five degrees. This feat he per- 
formed a number of times without a single failure, 
though in jumping in the opposite direction, from 
window to roof, he once miscalculated and landed on 
the ground instead, with feline agility, however, 
coming down on his feet unhurt. 

Like the dog, the cat has the upper part of the 


"Copyrighted, 1897, by Clarivel Gilman, 


arm and leg held close to the body by folds of skin, 
so that what we see and speak of as the leg is only 
the part from the elbow or knee downward, while 
the animal walks on its toes. The structure of these 
is perfectly adapted to the needs of such a stealthy 
hunter as the cat. Not only is there a thick, soft 
pad of fat and fibrous tissue under each of the five 
toes on the fore feet and the four toes on the hind 
feet, but also a large, three-lobed pad under the ends 


Fig. 1. Digit of fore-paw, with its ligaments, showin 

retracted and extended. AX 
a. Elastic lizament passing from above the root of the claw down- 

wards and backwards to the second bene of the toe; 6, the long flexor 

tendon (which by betng pulled backwards draws down the claw ) 

passing through the ligamentous loop attached to the under surface of 

the middle bone of the toe. After Mivart. 


of the ankle and wrist bones, and on the fore feet a 
tiny cushion under a prominent bone of the wrist. 
On these pads the creature walks as if in moccasins, 
while his needle-tipped claws, ‘buried in the soft fur, 
never touch the ground unless he chooses, and are 
kept sharpened for use, each claw being held in place 
by a strong elastic ligament passing over its root, 
and attached behind to the second bone of the toe. 
The motion of the jaws and the structure of the 
teeth are of great interest in their special adapta- 
tions to flesh-eating. The head of the lower jaw is 
sunk in a socket so narrow and deep that, while it 
has the necessary strong, vertical movement, only a 
slight grinding motion is possible. The teeth are 
thirty in number, but the six incisors in each jaw 
are extremely small. On each side just behind the 
incisors is a very large canine tooth, so arranged that 
each lower one bites in front of the corresponding 
upper one. Next in the upper jaw come three pre- 
molars, the first being very tiny, the second much 
larger, and the third the largest of all the cat’s 
teeth. This third premolar is called the upper 
“sectorial” tooth. Behind it is an insignificant 
molar. In the lower jaw there are but three teeth 
on each side behind the canine, two premolars, of 
which the second is the larger, and has a cutting 


edge, and one large molar. This last is the lower 
sectorial tooth, and its sharp, cutting edge bites 
against the cutting edge of the upper sectorial, the 
two teeth working against each other like the blades 
of a pair of scissors. While dogs have similar sec- 
torial teeth, the cat’s are larger and better adapted 
for cutting. 


Puss is well clothed in fur, which is more or less 


thick and soft, varying from the coarse, rough hair 
of the “tramp” cat to the long, silky coat of the 
favored Persian. The tail, which is well developed 


Fig 2. Right halvesof upper and lower jaws. i, incisors; c, ca- 
nine; sl, upper sectorial; s2, lower sectoria!. Ajter Mivart. 


in the common pussy, in the Angora is lengthened 
and flexible, curving like a graceful plume. 

Signt, hearing, and touch are very acute in the 
cat, and the scent is keener than that of most mam- 
mals, though less so than in the dog. The cat’s eye 
with its changes of color and pupil is a remarkably 
beautiful organ. In darkness, or when the cat is 
excited, the pupil is round, but in bright light it be- 
comes only a narrow, vertical slit, the different con- 
tractions of the iris necessary for these changes tak- 
ing place very suddenly. The changes in color are 
extremely beautiful, too, the eyes of the same crea- 
ture sometimes gleaming in dim light like two spots 
of flame, again shining with the brilliant green of 
emeralds. 

Pussy’s sense of hearing is much more acute than 
man’s. ‘Dhe external ear with its trumpet shape is 
an excellent conductor of sound, while the mem- 
brane of the drum is extremely thin, this delicacy of 
structure probably adding to its sensitiveness. 

Every one has noticed the roughness of a cat’s 
tongue when she kisses one’s hands. If we examine 
the surface we find it largely covered with small, 
horny projections by means of which she can remove 
every particle of flesh from the surface of bones. 


ARITHMETIC. 


ARITHMETIC AS A CONVENIENCE.—(X11.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, 


PROBLEMS FOR VARIOUS GRADES. 


5-16 of a pole is in the water. 3-16 of it is in the 
ground beneath. 16 feet is above water. How many 
1-16 are in the water and ground? 

How many 1-16 are above the water? 

The part above the water is how many 1-16? 

How long is the pole? ; 

How many feet in the water? 

How many in the ground beneath? 

2-15 plus 4-15 equals 30 less than what number? 

2-9 plus 4-9 equals 27 less than what? 

4-11 plus 3-11 equals 35 less than what? 

3-10 plus 1-10 equals 42 less than what? 

Hugh spent 3-5 of his money. He lost .1 of it. He 
had 24 cents left. How many 1-10 did he spend and 
lose? 

How many 1-10 did he have left? 

24 is how many 1-10? 

How much money did he have at first? 

3-7 plus 2-7 is 15 less than what number? 

1-2 plus 1-3 equals 15 less than what? 

f-3 plus 1-4 equals 15 less than what? 

1-4 plus 1-5 equals 33 less than what? 

1-5 plus 1-6 equals 19 less than what? 

Frank is 16 years old. 3-8 of his age is 1-9 of his fa- 
ther’s age. What is 3-8 of Frank’s age? 

This is 1-9 of what? 

How old is the father? 

3-7 of 28 ig 1-8 of what? 


2-9 of 27 is 1-9 of what? 

2-7 of 42 is 1-8 of what? 

2-7 of 56 is 8 times what? 

2-9 of 63 is 2 times what? 

3-9 of 72 is 6 times what? 

Laura is 21 years old. 1-3 of her age is 1-8 of her 
mother’s. What is 1-3 of Laura’s age? 

If this is 1-8 of her mother’s, how old is she? 

1-3 of 12 is 2-3 of what? 

1-3 of 18 is 3-4 of what? 

1-4 of 24 is 3-7 of what?, 

2-3 of 9 is 3-11 of what? 

2-5 of 10 is 2-13 of what? 

3-7 of 21 is 3-11 of what? 

Tom has 45 cents. Milton has 2-9 as much. Wade 
has 60 cents. 50 per cent. of Wade’s is how many times 
Milton’s? 

2-7 of 49 is how many times 33 1-3 per cent. of 6? 

2-7 of 56 is how many times 12 1-2 per cent. of 64? 

3-8 of 56 is how many times 16 2-3 per cent. of 42? 

4-9 of 54 is how many times 12 1-2 per cent. of 48? 

Chester gave away 1-3 of his money. He had 42 cents 
left. How many 1-3 did he have left? How much 
money did he have at first? How much did he give 
away? 

If 56 is 1-8 less than a number, what is the number? 

54 is 1-10 less than what? 

54 is 1-7 less than what? 

56 is 1-9 less than what? 

63 is 1-8 less than what? 

54 is 1-8 more than what? 

54 is 1-5 more than what? 

56 is 1-7 more than what? 

63 is 1-8 more than what? 


| Continved on page 154.) 
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Teachers have more to gain than any other class 
in the community in “initiative and referendum.” 
It will give all the people a voice in the schools. 


Ithaca, the seat of collegiate science of highest or- 
der, suffers as no other city has ever suffered from 
impure water supply and already twelve Cornell stu- 
dents have died from use of the water. 


New York state has the largest normal school sys- 
tem in the world. The state has twelve normal 
schools upon which $10,000,000 have been expended 
and from which 20,000 teachers have been graduated. 


In February there were seven men and 256 
women teachers appointed. What a responsibility 
for the schoo] officials! How significant that there 
was no politics of any kind mixed up in it, that 
there could be none. 


All states seem inclined to follow the lead of Mass- 
achusetis as regards the Rhodes scholarships. The 
leading rule is that the selection of candidates shall 
be limited to persons not less than nineteen or more 
than twenty-three years old, and to persons who, for 
at least two fears, shall have been regularly enrolled 
students of an American college. 


SPANKED AND SLAPPED, 

Two cities, one in New England and one in the 
Pacific Northwest, won distinction iast week by the 
prompt restoration of peace and docility. In the 
one case it was with high school bevs and the other 
with fifth grade boys. In the former a quiet little 
woman slapped the cheeks of two young men vigor- 
ously, and in the other a woman spanked the thirteen- 
vear-olds until they. smiled like cherubs. Just now 
the anti-spanking league is taking # vacation until 
the public encore of the slapper and spanker dies out. 


SCHUOL OF PEDAGOGY. 

The School of Pedagogy of the New York Uni- 
versity, which has had many varieties of experi- 
ences in the past three years, has 342 students, the 
largest number in its history. The faculty for the 
year is as follows. It includes lecturers as well as 
regular instructors: Henry M. McCracken, LL.D., 
J. P. Gordy, ILL.D., Robert MacDougall, Ph.D., 
James FE. Lough, Ph.D., Edward R. Shaw, Ph.D., 
Frederick. Monteser, Pd.D., Linnaeus Edford la 
Fetra, M.D., Charles Gray Shaw, Ph.D., John J. 
Stevenson, LL.D., Daniel W. Hering, Ph.D., Francis 
Hovey Stoddard, Ph.D., Morris Loeb, Ph.D., Ernest 
Gottlieb Sihler, Ph.D., Pomeroy Ladue, B. 8., Mar- 
shall S. Brown, M. A., Charles L. Bristol, Ph.D., 
Lawrence A. McLouth, B. A. 


SINGLE MINDED WORMS. 

President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard and the 
N. E. A. tells of walking through the Harvard yard 
some years ago with one of the professors, at a time 
when canker worms were numerous. The president 
brushed them from the professor, then the professor 
from the president, and by that time the president 
had more brushing to do, and then the professor, 
who remarked, “Single-minded worms are too much 
for the Harvard faculty.” President Eliot gives 
this as a reason for substituting a single-minded pro- 
gram, or one with a purpose, for the “heterogeneity” 
which he thinks he sees in the Volumes of Proceed- 
ings of the past. 


A ROYAL WELCOME. 

The Commercial Tribune of Cincinnati had this 
hearty welcome for the Department of Superinten- 
dents:— 

“ If old Cincinnatus had had a megaphone 1000 feet long and 
as big around as the new water works tunnel, he couldn’t make 
his welcome to the school superintendents of the country too 
vociferous and hearty. 

‘The object of their convention is more ideas. They are in 
search of brains. They want to make the schools better and 
improve the condition of mankind. They will exchange ex- 
periences and discuss failures and successes. and later the re- 
sult of this convention will be felt in the schools of the land 
and the homes. 

‘‘ They are a fine body of men—these school superintendents. 
They are rugged and strong. Few of them have rested in the 
lap of Inxury. Most of them started at the bottom. They 
came from the farms and know all about the little red school- 
house that is famed in poetry and song. They were bare- 
fuoted boys with brains, and later men who studied when they 
might have played, and won high positions by deserving them. 

‘* They have left their impress on humanity. All the while 
they are lifting up and making it possible for young men and 
women to be better citizens. 

‘“* There isn’t a higher field of endeavor. There can’t be 
any finer fighting than this constant and energetic battling 
against darkness and ignorance 

‘‘So welcome, educators! Cincinnati is honored by your 
presence. May your deliberaticns result in much good to the 
rising generation.” 


GRAND RAPIDS TKOUANT SCHOOL, 


Grand Rapids has taught me as many things, 
pedagogically, as any place in the country. It isa 
large city, with no end of complications, and with all 
the educational problems that a city can have. The 
latest good thing from Grand Rapids is its truant 
school scheme. The boys are not treated as though 
they had come there to be bad, but rather to learn 
some things not taught in the grades. You would 
not know the boys, as a rule. 

When one of the boys was asked why he played 
truant, and he replied, in keen boyish fashion, “Too 
much books,” Superintendent Elson and Principal 
Wright took the hint and introduced many things 
that the boys enjoy to the limit. Outdoor sports, 
indoor ‘games, photography, pyro-etching, and other 
delightful occupations, are for the boys, but nothing 
of all this until the book lessons are learned. These 
hook lessons are simple, direct, practical. They can 
he learned, they can be learned in a short time, and 
then for the photography, or pyro-etching, and then 
for indoor games or outdoor sports, 


N. A, COMMENTS.—(V1L) 


‘The special Local committee for the Boston meet- 
ing is made up of Edward R. Warren and George W. 
Coleman, of whom the Journal of Edueation has 
already spoken, Lincoln Owen, Edward A. Adler, 
Prescott I. Hall and G. Loring Briggs. 

Mr. Owen is principal of the Rice school, Boston, 
and a man of high capabilities. The other three are 
men of exceptional energy, men who will take all the 
time needed to perfect every detail. The following 
chairman of committees have been. selected:— 

Grafton D. Cushing, Banister Hall, on Accommo- 
dations. 

(reorge H. Martin, Mason street, on Excursions. 

Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon street, on Guide Book 
and Program. 

A. FE. Winship, 29-A Beacon street, on Press. 

Charles H. Keyes, Hartford, on Advanced Mem- 
bership. 

‘Permanent offices for Local committee is at 60 
State street, Room 701. 

Mr. Fdward R. Warren and Mr. Fdward A. Adler 
were in Cincinnati last week in the interest of the 
Boston meeting. 


{NITIATIVE AND 

The people, all the people, must be given an oppor- 
tunity to vote upon questions of public policy. It is 
0 great an innovation that it will be persistently op- 
posed. The teachers, of all persons, should under- 
stand how much is involved in it. Daniel L. Conice, 
president of the Referendum League of Illinois, has 
this to say upon teachers’ relation +o Initiative and 
Referendum :-— 

“To no body of our people woukd the Initiative and 
Referendum be of greater utility than the teachers. 
They number some thousands of intelligent women 
and men who have a steady grasp of most subjects. 
They are organized, and have the respect and confi- 
dence of the voters, so that almost any measure advo- 
cated by the teaghers would be sure of enactment. 
Suppose, for example, it was desired to elect the 
members of the Board of Education, it would require 
but a few days for the teachers to obtain the neces- 
sary signatures to the petition to place the question 
on the ballot, and it would require but slight effort 
on the part of each teacher to obtain a majority of 
the voters in support of it. 

“The most potential results obtainable from the 
operation of the Initiative and Referendum in eduea- 
tional matters would be the striking off of the fetters 
that to a greater or less degree bind and hamper 
the intellects of the teachers. 

“No group has done more for the advancement of 
civilization than the “journeyman” teachers; they it 
was who inculated in the minds of the explorers, sol- 
diers, scientists and educators who constructed our 
social system, the ideas upon which it is built, and 
we must look to them to mold aright the brains of 
the embryonic sociologists and statesmen of our 
country. 

“Vital as is the relation of parent and child, no less 
vital is the relation of teacher and child, for though 
the parent may fortify the spiritual side, the teacher 
only can fortify the material side, and prepare the 
child for the “struggle for existence” now being 
waged. 

“The Initiative and Referendum will place the 
schools and every department of public service in the 
hands of the whole people, who look with jealous eye 
upon the institution, and who will if opportunity pre- 
sents itself, reward real advancement of educational 
science,” 


NORMAL SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP. 


There is a persistent and insidious attempt to dis- 
count the normal schools on the ground that the 
scholarship of the teaching force is inadequate. This 
needs to be met with candor and with equal persis- 
tency. In the first place it is net true in any sense 
that adequate scholarship is only to be had by a col- 
lege or university graduate. That tias been demon- 
strated so many times as to make it needless to go 
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over that ground, but even granting that it is so, the 
normal schools have a good foundation upon which 
to stand even on ihat issue. I was in four different 
noriual schools of the West in twe weeks recently, 
and in one of these I chanced to see the “equipment” 
record of the teachers. Here it is:-— 

from University of Chicago, Illinois. 

University, Ohio. 

| niversity of Wooster, Ohio. 

Lafayette College, Pennsylvania. 

Qherlin, Ohio. 

Four from Harvard. 

Ohid Wesleyan, Ohio. 

ree from University of Michigan. 

wo from Smith College. 

Central College, Pennsylvania. 

Columbia, New York. 

State Agricultural College, Kansas. 

Armour Institute, Hlinois. 

‘wo from Johns Hopkins, Maryland. 

State University, Wisconsin. , 

University of Berlin, Germany. 

Ilcre are sixteen colleges and universities that have 
eontributed to the equipment of this one normal 
eehool. There are many colleges and universities in 
that state, and in only one of these have the pro- 
fessors as a whole had anything to compare with the 
preparation of these teachers. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. ~ 


ILLEGAL DEDUCTIONS FOR PENSION FUND. 


* The board of education of the city of Minneapolis 
adopted certain rules and regulations which provided 
that one per cent. of the salaries of all teachers em- 
ployed by the board should be deducted and paid 
into a fund for the purpose of providing annuities 
for teachers becoming incapacitated by reason of 
long service. When teachers were employed by the 
hoard they were required to enter into a contract 
consenting that such percentage of their salaries 
should be diverted by the board of education for the 
purpose of establishing such fund. The supreme 
court of Minnesota holds (State vs. Rogers? 91 North- 
western Reporter, 430) that the act of the board in 
providing for and in exacting by contract such a 
percentage of salaries was not authorized by law, 
and was void. 

The conviction cannot be avoided, the supreme 
court says, that ‘the effect of such a requirement, 
when applied to all teachers employed, must be to 
compel some of them, at least, to enter into the con- 
tract upon compulsion and without any expectation 
of receiving any personal benefit therefrom. It is 
difficult, therefore, to sustain the validity of the act 
on the part of the board of education in thus with- 
holding the one per cent. of the salaries upon the 
zround that such a plan was voluntarily entered into 
by the teachers in signing the contract. If a 
scheme or plan had been adopted among the teach- 
crs themselves whereby they voluntarily surrendered 
certain proportion of their salaries for the purpose 
of providing an annuity fund, and the members of 
the hoard had volunteered to assist in perfecting 
and carrying out sucha plan, the court does not 
undertake to say that in the furtherance of such a 
scheme some part of the salaries might not be as- 
signed by the teachers and paid directly into the 
roper fund out of the city treasury. 

It may be admitted that the purpose to be ac- 


complished in providing an annuity for those who 
have heen faithful, and who have become incapaci- 
lated in the service, is a worthy one, and, in a gen- 


cral sense, for the benefit of the schools. The court 
‘locs not wish to intimate that the care of those who 
have given their life-work to a cause of such benefit 
'0 the publie, may not to some extent be provided for 
whe 1 the limit of activity is reached, and the fund 
lor that purpose be raised by taxation. It certainly 
conduces to the welfare of the school system to make 
'' profitable and attractive for persons to devote 
themselves to the work, and, if it would attract to 
‘he service a better class of teachers, if not such an 
Object for the benefit and welfare of the school sys- 


lem? 


‘onceding, then, that the legislature might grini 


the power, within proper limits, to provide for such 
a purpose, still there was no reason for assuming 
here that the legislature had contemplated any such 
object in its enactments, and there was certainly 
nothing within the language employed, the court 
says, to intinvate that such unusual and extraordin- 
ary action was intended to be implied. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The long struggle in the Senate over the “omnibus 
statehood” bill ended in the abandonment of the 
measure. A compromise bill was arranged by the 
Republican managers in the Senate, which provided 
for the admission of Oklahoma, and for the admis- 
sion of Arizona and New Mexico as one state to be 
called Moniezuma. Mr. Quay was ready to accept 
this compromise, but the Democrats who had been 
acting with him demurred. They could discover no 
party advantage in it; since it offered them nothing 
in the next electoral college, and the probability was 
that both of the proposed new states would choose 
Republican senators. They therefore refused to ac- 
cept the bill; and Mr. Quay withdrew the statehood 
rider from the post-office appropriation bill and the 
other appropriation bills to which it had been at- 
tached, being convinced that it could not be carried 
in that way. 

* * * 

Rather singularly, the question of legislation for 
the better protection of Presidents from assassina- 
tion, which seemed so urgent when Congress met in 
December, 1901, was allowed to wait until the closing 
days of the second session before action. The bill 
which has been agreed upon provides the death pen- 
alty for any one who wilfully or maliciously kills the 
President or any officer of the government in the line 
of succession to the presidency, or the ambassador or 
minister of any foreign country. For an attempted 
assassination the penalty may be death or imprison- 
ment, but,in no case for less than ten years. Who- 
ever advises or abets such a crime o1 aids a person 
who is guilty of it is liable to, the same penalties as 
the principal. There are drastic penalties provided 
for any one who teaches the duty or necessity of the 
unlawful killing of any officer of this government or 
of the government of any civilized nation; and the 
admission into this country of persons opposed to all 
organized government is forbidden. This law will at 
least be a warning to anarchists, whatever its practi- 


eal effect may he. 
* a * * 


The United States Supreme Court has given a de- 
cision in the so-called Champion case, relating to the 
transportation of lottery tickets by express from one 
state to another, which involves principles a good 
deal broader than would be suggested by the case im- 
mediately under -consideration. The Court ruled 
that Congress was acting within its powers when it 
prohibited the carriage of lottery tickets from one 
state to another otherwise than by the mails; but it 
based this decision on the ground that the carriage 
of such tickets was interstate commerce, and that: the 
right which Congress has, under the Constitution, to 
regulate interstate commerce, carries with it the 
power to prohibit any form of such commerce. It 
would seem to follow from this ruling that the powers 
of Congress in dealing with trusts extend to a prohi- 
bition of the transportation of trust-made products, 
if Congress*chooses to prohibit it. 

Kk * * * 

The Kaiser's latest excursion is into the field of 
theology. He has published a letter upon the devel- 
opments of Assyriology, and the latest aspects of 
modern criticism, which has occasioned a stir in Ger- 
manv and elicited general comment. ‘This theologi- 
eal venture is not so gratuitous as might appear, since 
the Kaiser is officially the head of the German 
church, and his orthodoxy had fallen under grave 
suspicion by reason of the encouragement which he 
hod viven to Professor Delitsch, the distinguished 
scholar who ascribes the Mosaic law in most, at least, 
ef its features to the Babylonian code of Hammurabi. 
The Kaiver takes the ground that such revearches 
should be carried on with extreme caution, and the 
knowledge of their results restricted to scholars and 
theologians.—which is, of course, as impracticable as 
the ancient performance of King Canute. Of his 
‘own Christian faith he mekes a frank and detailed 


avowal with a simplicity and obvious sincerity which 


disarm criticism. 
* of * 


There is at last a promise of conciliatory legislation 
on the Irish land question, upon the lines of the plan 
suggested by the recent conference between landlords 
and tenants. The King’s speech from the throne 
gave a hint of such legislation, although in vague 
terms. For the first time in the long discussion, 
there appears to be ‘an agreement among all parties 
concerned, Nationalists, Unionists, tenants and land- 
lords, as to what should be done. The chief obstacle 
in the way is the financial one. The treasury is 
overburdened, the tax-payers are clamoring for relief, 
and the task of the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
already an extremely difficult one, and likely to be 
made more so by the necessity of floating a new 
Transvaal loan. The Trish members are in a waiting 
attitude, and they will either abstain from voting on 
important measures, or will vote with the govern- 
ment, until the land bill is introduced and they know 
what is actually proposed for Treland. 

* * 

Austria and Russia have jointly, with the ap- 
proval of the other great Eurapean powers, presented 
to Turkey a program of reforms in Macedonia, and 
the Sultan, with suspicious alacrity, has given notice 
of his acceptance of the program. Meanwhile, the 
mobilization of Turkish troops goes on, there is in- 
creasing excitement in Bulgaria. and battles are re- 
norted between Albanians and Macedonians and the 
Turkish soldiery. It is a very mild program of re- 
form which the Powers have presented. It includes 
the appointment of an inspector-general. in agree- 
ment with the Powers. who shall have authority to 
use troops in emergencies: the organization of a gen- 
darmerie by Furonean officers, and the proportionate 
enlistment of Christians therein: amnesty for noliti- 
cal crimes and prompt tral of persors accused of com- 
mon crimes; and finally. a better financial adminis- 
tration. If these reforms were accepted and exe- 
cuted in good faith and at once. thev might avert the 
gathering storm in the Balkans. but no one believes 
the Sultan to be sincere in his promises. 

* * 

Venezuelan affairs have fallen into the background. 
Mr. Bowen has been busy drawing un the protocols 
with the different sovernments concerned. Slicht 
hitches have caused delav. but no serious obstacle has 
arisen. It is provosed that the Czar of Russia shall 
act in the appointment of the tribunal to arbitrote 
the anestion of prefereritial claims: a suevestion 
which has a double approrriateness because the Czar 
initiated the neace conference which established the 
Haone tribunel. and heeause Russia bas nethine at 
stake in the Venezuelon matter. Tho allies have 
acted with eurions churlishness in ther later dealings 
with Veneznela. delaving their surrender of the naval 
vessels which they captnred, and in the ease of Ger- 
manv vressing for a cach pevmert in advance of the 
time limit in the nrotocol. This last action. however. 
is disavowed bv the Rerlin covernment, ‘and seems 
due to some mistake at Washington. 

* * * 

The city of Ithaca, New York, the seat of Cornell 
University, has been suffering for several weeks from 
an epidemic of typhoid fever, during which there 
have been thirty or forty deaths, about equally di- 
vided between the students and the townspeople. In 
an earlier time, such an outbreak would have passed 
as a mysterious dispensation of Providence, but every 
intelligent person now knows that an epidemic of ty- 
phoid stands for culpable human carelessness. It ap- 
pears that Ithaca gets its water supply chiefly,—at 
the hands of private corporation——from a 
creek outside the city, which was con- 
taminated last fall by the residence on_ its 
banks of gangs of Italian laborers. All that 
modern science has discovered regarding typhoid and 
its origin, and the poisonous properties of polluted 
water, did not prevent the people of Ithaca, and the 
hundreds of college students scattered around in 
boarding houses, from using the waler from this con- 
taminated creek. The university diew its own water 
supply from another source, the users of which have 
been free from the disease; but it secms never to have 
occurred to the university authorities that they owed 
anything in the way of care to the students residing 
jn the town. 
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Minerva spent 1-3 of her money. She then spent 1-5 


of it. She had 21 cents left. How many 1-15 did she 
spend? How many 1-15 had she left? 21 is how many 
1-152? How much had she at first? How much did she 
spend at first? How much in all? 

2-5 plus 1-4 is 14 less than what number? 

2-7 plus 1-3 is 16 less than what number? 

3-7 plus 3-8 is 22 less than what? 

Mr. Clark gave his son 1-6 of his week’s earnings. He 
gave his daughter 1-7 of it. He had $29 left. How 
many 1-42 did he give them? How many 1-42 did he 
have left? How much money did he earn? 

What number increased by its 1-2 plus 1-3 will equal 
33? 

1-2 plus 1-3 equals ? 

1 plus 1-2 plus 1-3 equals ? 

33 is 11-6 of what? 

What number increased by its 1-6 plus 1-5 equals 41? 

3-5 of what number less 1-3 of the number equals 16? 

3-5 equals -15? 

1-3 equals -15? 

3-5 less 1-3 equals -15? 

16 equals 8-15 of a number. 

What is 1-15? 

What is 15-15? 

2-3 of what number less 1-5 of the number equals 21? 

7-8 of a number less 5-7 of it equals 18. 

8-9 of a number less 7-8 of it equals 9. 

What is each number? 

Mildred is 12 years old. Her age is 2-3 of 1-2 of her 
mother’s. What is 2-3 of 1-2? If 12 is 2-6, what is 1-6? 
What is 6-6? What is the mother’s age? 

12 is 3-5 of 1-2 of what? 

12 is 2-7 of 1-3 of what? 

6 is 3-7 of 1-4 of what? 

Jack says that if you double his age and then lessen 
it by 3-4 of his age, it will be 50 years. How many 1-4 
in double Jack’s age? Take away 3-4 and it leaves how 
many 1-4? 50 is 5-4 of what? 

James can pile wood 3 feet long and 1 foot high in 
1-2 hour. How long would it take him to make the pile 
6 feet long and 1 foot high? 

6 feet long and 2 feet high? 

3 feet long and 2 feet high? 

3 feet long and 3 feet high? 

6 feet long and 3 feet high? 

3 feet long and 4 feet high? 

6 feet long and 4 feet high? 

John and James together can pile wood 6 feet long 
and 1 foot high in 1-2 hour. If each does as much as 
the other, how long would it take John alone to pile 
6 feet long and 1 foot high? 

How long would it take both 6 feet long and 2 feet 
high? 

How long would it take one to make it 6 feet long 
and 2 feet high? 

How long both 6 feet long and 3 feet high? How long 
one? 

How long both 6 feet long and 4 feet high? How long 


one? 
How long both 3 feet long and 2 feet high? How long 


one? 

How long both 3 feet long and 4 feet high? How long 
one? 

John, James, and Julius can pile wood 6 feet long and 
1 foot high in 1-+ hour. How long would it take one 
of them? How long two of them? 

How long would it take the three to make it 6 feet 
long and 2 feet high? 

How long to make it 6 feet long and 3 feet high? 

How long to make it 6 feet long and 4 feet high? 


TALKS ON GRAMMAR. 
BY MARY HALL LEONARD. 


TENSE. 


The only true tense inflection of the verb is the 
change from the present to the past tense. Future 
time is expressed by a phrase, and not by an inflec- 
tion. There are other verb-phrases which, by means 
of the auxiliary have, give the idea of the complete. 
ness of the action, and these are called the perfect 
or compound tenses. 

Tense, therefore, is the verbal form that shows 
time, and sometimes also the completeness of an 
event. The six tenses are named:— 

Present, Present Perfect, 
Past, Past Perfect, 
Future, Future Perfect, 


The foregoing is a simple statement of the main 


facts of tense for very elementary classes. For stu- 
dents who can probe more deeply, additional facts 
may be noted. 

The perfect tenses express the completion of an 
event relatively to the time of some other event, and 
are therefore relative tenses. The present perfect 
represents the action as finished within the unit of 
time taken as the present, and before the actual pres- 
ent, as, “I have written three letters this morning.” 
The past perfect and future perfect represent the 
action as completed in past or future time, and be- 
fore some specified past or future event, as “I had 
written it before he came,” “T shall have finished it 
before to-morrow noon.” 

The future and future perfect are sometimes called 
the first and second future, and some grammarians 
give to the past perfect the mysterious name of the 
pluperfect, or more than perfect tense. 


To distinguish it from the past perfect, the ili 


tense is sometimes called the imperfect past, or. 


simply the imperfect tense; although it may be said, 
also, that the present, past, and future are all im- 
perfect tenses. By some grammarians also the past 
tense is called the preterit, a term which is intended 
to convey the idea of “wholly past.” It has some- 
times been applied to the present perfect tense, in- 
stead of to the past. 

The English past tense may denote either a con- 
tinuing or a momentary action, as: “He lived by the 
river,” “I fell down.” 

Some languages have differing tense forms for 
these two idioms. The Greek denotes momentary 
past action by a form called the “aorist,” in distinc- 
tion from the “imperfect past”; but the Teutonic 
languages do not make this clear distinction be- 
tween the “imperfect past” and the “finished past.” 

Continuous action is usually expressed in English 
by the present participle with the auxiliary “be.’ 
These forms are found through all the six tenses, 
and are sometimes called the progressive tense- 
forms. In the present and past, another tense form 
called the “emphatic,” is made by the use of the 
auxiliary do. These verbal forms occur in inter- 
rogative sentences also. 

The future tense has two forms which may be 
briefly indicated as follows:— 


T shall, You will, He will. 
I will, You shall, He shall. 


But this second form of the future is sometimes 
classed as a “modal form” rather than as the true 
future tense of the verb. The verb phrase in “I am 
going to do it,” is an idiomatic expression that is 
sometimes used as a kind of future tense. 

Old English had fewer tense forms than we recog- 
nize to-day. There was no distinct form for the 
future, its place being covered by the present, a prac- 
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tice which is still recognized as correct, as “He goes 
to town to-morrow.” ‘The present tense may be used 
to make either past or future events appear more 
vivid. It is also the necessary form to express un- 
changeable truths, as “God is good”; “Man is an 
animal.” 

The teacher need not teach all the nomenclature 
that has been used in connection with the tenses. 
But he should know all the terms, in order to dea! 
intelligently with the text of various grammars, and 
with the facts of comparative grammar that throw 
light upon the structure of the English language. 

The distinction of six tenses belongs only to the 
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sndicative mode. In the subjunctive, the verb “be” 
has two terse forms, be and were, but the difference 
in their use is not strictly one of time. Other verbs 
ave progressive subjunctive forms made by using be 
and were as auxiliaries, with the present participle; 
also a perfect subjunctive in the third person with 
have as the auxiliary, as “If he have done it, ete.”; 
but this is rarely used. 

The potential mode has perfect and imperfect 
forms with each of its auxiliaries, and since some of 
its auxiliaries are past tenses of the rest, the poten- 
tial mode is sometimes said to ‘have four tenses. The 
meaning and use of these potential phrases should 
he carefully considered, but the distinctions are not 
chictly those of time signification. Participles and 
infinitives have also perfect and imperfect forms, 
which are sometimes treated as tenses in a certain 
sense. 

; There are a few questions of syntax that relate to 
the connection of tenses in clauses of the same séh- 
tence. In the expressions, “I think I shall,” “T 
thought I should,” the tense of the subordinate ver!) 
has heen determined by that of the principal clause. 
Special care must be exercised in vegard to the tense 
form of an infinitive which follows a verb, as “He 
hoped to do it” (not, to have done it). But the sub- 
‘ect of connection of tenses, like many other gram- 
matical subjects, is more satisfactorily treated by the 
examination of conerete illustrations than by formal 


or general rules. 


HOME READING FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL: 


{Arranged by Emily J. Hamilton for the Alameda (Cal.) 
High School.] 


The aim of the following list of books is to delight and 
inspire the pupil, to lead him to develop a better taste in 
reading, and to see the good, the true, and the beautiful 
in life. It is therefore not rigid nor compulsory, but 
should be altered to suit the individual case. However, 
at least three good works a term is not considered an un- 
reasonable requirement. 

The teacher should read from the less familiar works 
enough of the best to arouse a desire for the whole. 

Reports, oral and written, may be given periodically, 
but should not be allowed to crowd out all original, crea- 
tive work. 

Biography and travel are read extensively with history, 
and the reading of other poems, essays, and novels is car- 
ried on parallel with the.regular English course. 


FIRST YEAR. 
“Marmion,” or, “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” S:ott. 
“Kenilworth,” “Ivanhoe,” or any other novel by Scott. 
“Don Quixote,’ Cervantes; (or “Life of Goldsmith,” 
Irving). “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” Longfellow. “A 
Book of Golden Deeds,” Yonge; (or “The Emperor,” 
Ebers). “The House of Seven Gables,” Hawthorne; (or 
“Nicholas Nickleby,’ Dickens). 


SECOND YEAR. 

“The Trail of the Sand-Hill Stag” (or “Wild Animals 
| Have Known”) (or “The Biography of a Grizzly’), 
Ernest Thompson Seton. “Sigurd the Volsung,” William 
Morris; (or “Baldwin’s Siegfried”); (or “A Greek Play— 
Alkestis,” ete.). “Ben Hur,” General Lew Wallace; (or 
“A Kentucky Cardinal,” James Lane Allen); (or “Silas 
Marner,” George Eliot). “Robert Falconer,” George 
Macdonald, “How I Found Livingstone, or Through the 
Dark Continent,” Stanley. Lamb’s “Essays of Elia”; (or 
Ruskin’s “Queen of the Air’); (or Emerson’s “Essays,” 
selected), 

THIRD YEAR. 

. Nansen’s Voyages.” “Sohrab and Rustum,” Matthew 
Arnold; (or Kipling’s Short Stories, selected by teacher). 
“Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” Ian Maclaren; (or 
“Sentimental Tommy,” Barrie); (or “Essay on Burns,” 
Carlyle). “A Tale of Two Cities,” Dickens; (or “Ninety- 
three,” Hugo). “Jew of Malta,” Marlowe; (or “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” Goldsmith); (or “Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” Rostand). ‘The Makers of Florence,” Mrs. 
Oliphant; (or “Venetian Days,’ Howells). 


FOURTH YEAR. 

“The Idyls of the King,” Tennyson. “Lives of the 
Painters,” Vasari (read with M. S. Emety’s “How to 
Enjoy Pictures,” and accompanied by proper photo- 
Sraphs). “Lorna Doone,” Blackmore; (or “The Marble 
Faun,” Hawthorne); (or “Barnaby Rudge,” Dickens) ; 
‘or “David Copperfield,” Dickens). ‘The Mountains of 
Valifornia,” Muir. One biography: (a) Of Tennyson, by 
ane A. H. Tennyson; (b) Of Gladstone, by Justin Mc- 
quthy: (c) Of Thackeray, by Lewis Melville; (d) Of 
Hepsood, by Cross; Of wenmer, 
Wynne” py Carvel,” W, Churchill; (or “Hug 

vane,” Dr, Mitehel}), 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LABORATORY EXERCISES IN PHYSICS. For Sec- 
ondary Schools. By George R. Twiss, B. Sc. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

The course in physics in secondary schools is always 
brief and limited, and obliged to meet more or less dis- 
interest, as well as interest. To meet just these condi- 
tions, Mr. Twiss has prepared a manual of laboratory 
exercises, which he has tested with his own classes. The 
great object in his work is to have his pup'ls acquire a 
certain. amount of reliable and accurate knowledge. 
They must know the fundamental principles of the sci- 
ence, and they must learn to observe precisely and with 
exactness, and to use the laboratory to a purpose. With 
the younger pupils, Mr. Twiss proves the laboratory is 


‘ best used as a means to the end of the required knowl- 


edge. He has designed his manual so as to make the 
most use of the time spent in the laboratory, on the 
working principle that every minute counts. This 
requires very close attention, very definite statement, 
straightforward judgment, and wise selection of ma- 
terial. These qualities are in evidence in the little 
book. They make it a most capable handbook for the 
laboratory work in secondary schools. 

EVERYDAY ENGLISH. Book I.—Language Lessons 
for Intermediate Grades. By Jean Sherwood Rankin. 
Boston: Educational Publishing Company. 

The very name is taking. To know our mother tongue 
is of more importance than to know the multiplication 
table. How best to teach our own language has been 
the question of the years. Here is a book that guides 
to the acquiring of a large vocabulary, and leaves gram- 
mar out of the work; yet so guides that in obtaining this 
knowledge of words the child absorbs a knowledge of 
the structure of the language. 

The chapters on “Le‘ter-writing,” “Picture Words and 
Word Pictures,” ‘Certain Troublesome Words,” and 
another on the “Literal and the Figurative” are espec- 
ially good. ; 

Fifteen pages for pupils’ reference are given at the 
close. These pages contain forms for letters and notes, 
directions for capitalization and punctuation, and many 
other things. 

A COUNTRY WITHOUT STRIKES. By Henry Demarest 
Lloyd. With introduction by William Pember Reeves. 
New York: Dovbledav, Page & Co. Paper. 183 pp. 
This work is of peculier interest at the present time. 

giving as it dces many of the details of procedure in the 
conciliation board and arbitration court of New Zealand. 
where “compulsory arbitration’ had been in vogue 
something live five years when Mr. Lloyd made his visit 
to that country. 


BARNAS SEARS. A OHRISTIAN EDUCATOR; HIS 
LIFE AND WORK. By Alva Hovey, D.D.. LL D. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., Illustrated. 194 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is a symvathetic ske‘ch of a well-’nown theolorian 
and eduestional leader. written by a pupil and life-long 
friend. It is a labor of love. and will add to the reputa- 
tions of hoth subject and author. The book is of value 
to educators, especially from Barnas Sears’ work as s2c- 
retary of the Massachusetts board of education, presi- 
dent of Brown University, and general agent of the 
Peabodv educational fund in the South.’ The book is 
finelv with eral ro~raits of Dr. Sears, of 
his familv. and views of his various homes. 
ELFCTRICAL PROBLEMS FOR ENGINEERING STU- 

DENTS. By William L. Hooner. Ph. D., and Roy T. 

Wells. M.S. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1902. 170 p9ges, 

with diagrams. List price. $1.25: mailing price, $1.35. 

This work contains sets of problems typical of those 
in laboratory and engineering practice, with a brief 
treatment of the methods of solution. It is intended es- 
necially for colleges and technical schools. Answers are 
given to all the problems, many in the form of curves, 
showing the effect of varying the constants involved. 
There are about forty explanatory diagrams. 

ART STUDIFS FOR SCHOOLS, OR HINTS ON THE 
USE OF REPRODUCTIONS OF HIGH ART IN THE 
SCHOOLROOM. By Anna M. Von Rydingsvard. 
Chicago: A Flanagan Company. 184 pp. Price, $1. 
This is a beautiful presentation of art studies, includ- 

ing some seventy-five full-page illustrations of the 

masterpieces of leading artists. The book is largely a 

reprint of articles which have formerly appeared in the 

Journal of Educat’on, and most of the illustrations are 

from the plates used in illustrating these articles, and 

are used in this book through the courtesy of the New 

England Publishing Company. 

THE BOOK WE NEED. By Leon Steffire. Sah Fran- 
cisco: The Whitaker & Ray Co. 218 pp. Price, $1.09. 
This is a working arithmetic, using decimals from the 

very beginning. Its problems are practical and pro- 

gressive. Its principal feature is a distinct _way of 
marking off the operations. The delta sign inverted 

7 is used in place of the usual decimal point. Wen 

the pupils become accustomed to seeing it, this distinct 

way of marking makes the problems quite clear. 

PITMAN’S STORIES OF OLD FRANCE. By Leila 
Webster Pitman. New York: American Book Com- 
panv. Cloth, 312 pages. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 
Well suited to serve as an introduction to French his- 

torv. this book presents charming stories of the most 

salient characters and events of Old France, written 
with the ntmost fidelity to truth, and at the same time 
clothed with romantic interest. The work gives frequent 
glimpses of all classes of people, and shows French life 
in its every form. The author has made skillful use of 
illustrations chosen from the masterpieces of French 
art, and of photographie views of many of the scenes of 
the stories, A map of the old provinces renders easy 


references to geographical points. This is the latest ad- 
— to the well-known series of Eclectic School Read- 
ngs. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF GEOMETRY. By David Hil- 
bert, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in tae Univer- 
sity of Gottingen. Authorized translation by BE. J. 
Townsend, Ph.W., University of Illinois. Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Company. 

The study of mathematics by undergraduates is fol- 
lowing the literary courses steadily upward to higher 
planes of scholarship. Professor Hilbert’s book. is a 
notable example of this trend. It is a most scholarly 
little treatise. He places the foundations of geometry 
on a system whose first principles are established by 
five groups of axioms. These axioms he has drawn out 
of much investigation with ancient and modern mathe- 
maticians from which he has produced a set at once 
complete, simple, and independent. This makes a lucid 
beginning of the study, and one comprising the funda- 
mental facts of geometry. On these he builds the 
theories of ‘Proportion,’ “Plane Areas,” and other 
demonstrations. The translation of Professor Hilbert’s 
work is made by Professor Townsend of the University 
of Illinois, who himself studied for his degree in Ger- 
many. 


HOW TO STUDY LITERATURE. By Benjamin A. 
Heydrick, A. B. (Harvard.) New York: Hinds and 
Noble. 

This book is emphatically “Multum in parvo.” It is 
an exceedingly attractive little text-book of only about 
one hundred pages, yet it gives a clear, definite, and 
sufficient outline for the study of six forms of literature: 
Narrative, Lyric, and Dramatic poetry, Fiction, the 
Essay, and the Oration. Six specimen studies are se- 
lected: ‘Vision of Sir Launfal,” “Bugle Song,” “Hamlet,” 
“Silas Marner,”’ Macaulay’s Essay on Samuel Johnson,” 
and ‘‘Webster’s Bunker-Hill Monument Oration.” 
These selections give the key to the good judgment and 
literary taste of the author. The book must prove it- 
self a satisfaction and a delight both to teachers and to 
students. 


ELEMENTS OF THE THEORY OF THE NEWTONIAN 
POTENTIAL FUNCTION. Third revised edition by 
B. O. Peirce, Hollis Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosphy in Harvard University. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 490 pp. Price $2.50. 

This third revised edition of a very distinguished book 
by Professor Peirce of Harvard is enlarged nearly twice 
upon former editions. New chapters upon Induction 
and Potential Functions and nearly 400 illustrative 
problems have been added. The book belongs to the 
field of advanced mathematics, and is preparatory to a 
study of electrical engineering or of the mathematical 
theory of electricity. 

SELECTIONS FROM LATIN PROSE AUTHORS. By 
Susan Braley Franklin, Ph.D., and Ella Katherine 
Greene, A. B. New York: American Book Vompany. 
80 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This is a book of brief selections, seventy-five in all, 
adapted for sight reading, test work, etc. The selections 
are from Caesar’s Civil War, and from Cicero; the por- 
tions being chiefly narrative and descriptive. Such se- 
lections are very hard to find at random, and the little 
book is very resourceful. The. selections are adapted to 
the final college preparatory year, or the freshman year 
in college. They are from a page to a page and a half 
in length, taking not more than ten to fifteen minutes 
to read in the average class. 


THE BOSTON COLLECTION OF KINDERGARTEN 
STORIES. Written and collected by Boston kinder- 
garten teachers. Boston: J. L. Hammett Co. 179 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 

This is the third edition of an excellent collection of 
kindergarten stories, upwards of sixty in number. 
Their popularity is shown by the demand which requires 
a new editton at this time. 


VINGT MILLE LIEUES SOUS LES MERS. Par Jules 
Verne. Edited, with notes and vocabulary, by C. Fon- 
taine, B. L., L. D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 201 pp. 
Price, 40 cents. 

Jules Verne’s most fascinating tale is an excellent se- 
lection for the student’s reading course in French. 
Edited by Professor Fontaine, with vocabulary and 
notes, and published in Heath’s Modern Language Series, 
both the text, and the helps to study it appreciatively, 
are perfectly fitted for the preparatory courses of the 
opening year. 

Whitaker and Ray from San Francisco have sent us 
several small books on various subjects. Among these 
are “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” and “Rip Van 
Winkle,” under one cover, published as Number One in 
their Practical Aids to Literature series. Price 25 cents. 
Others are Numbers One and Two in the Western 
Mathenfatical Series—“‘The Business Man’s Arith- 
metic,” by Professor J. S. Hunter; and the “Elementary 
Arithmetic of the Octimal Notation.” These will be 
found interesting to examine. 


William R. Jenkins, New York, publishes a transla- 
tion into the French of Edward Everett Hale’s “In His 
Name.” The translation is by Mary Prince Sauveur, 
with notes by Lambert Sauveur. Price, paper cover, 
sixty cents. 

The fourth annual report of the department of edu- 
cation of the City of New York is an interesting study 
for those who are comparing the work of public schools 
in various cities, and for those who are interested in the 
general impulse of education In oup ¢ountry from jts 
largest city, 
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Keep Your 
Stomach Well 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
CURES habitual stomach weak- 
ness, improves the appetite and 
digestion, and removes the cause 
of headaches and wakefulness. 


It imparts new life and vigor 
to both brain and body, by restor- 
ing to the system the needed tonic 
and nerve food. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading .are solicited from schoo] author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should pve short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


March 13-14: Historical Association of 
the Middle States and Maryland. Col- 
umbia University, New York. 


March 26-28: Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Ann Arbor. 

March 27-28: Central Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Bloomington. 

April : Northern Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, Columbus. 

April 1-3: Central Nebraska Educational 
Association, Grand Island. 

April 2-4: Southern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, E. St. Louis. 

April 3-4: Northern Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Chicago. 

April 2-4: Southeast Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buriington. 

April 3-4: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Madison. 

April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Richmond. 

April 8-10: Alabama State Teachers’ 
(colored) Association, Montgomery. 
April 9, 10, 11: South@érn Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association, Vincennes. A. E. 

Humke, executive committee. 

April 10-11: Northern Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Cloud. 

April 14-16: Provincial Educational Asso- 
ciation, Toronto, Ont. 

April 14-17: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Ill.; Mary A. 
Grimes, Racine, Wis., secretary. 

April 16-18: Inland Empire Teachers’ 
Association, Walla Walla, Wash. 

April 25: New Jersey High School Teach- 
ers’ Association, Newark. W. A. Wet- 
zel, Trenton, president. 

April 28-May 1: Florida State Teachers’ 
(colored) Association, Ocala. 

Jnly 6-10: N. E. A., Boston. 

October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 


November 28-29: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. The board of trustees of 
the New Hampshire College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts held a meeting 
February 27, and voted unanimously to 
accept the resignation of President 
Charles 8. Murkland of the Durham in- 
stitution. The resignation of Professor 
H. Haywood, to take effect on April 14, 
1903, was read, and the board also unani- 
mously accepted it. Mr. Haywood is 
associate professor of animal industry 
and dairying. The question of a succes- 
sor to Dr. Murkland was not acted upon 
nor discussed in the meeting, but among 


the gentlemen who have been spoken of 
as possible appointees to the office of 
president of the college is Governor 
Bachelder. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Reasons for the proposed 
change in location of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology from its well- 
known site at the Back Bay to Brookline 
were set forth in the annual report of 
President Henry S. Pritchett, which has 
just been made public. After referring 
to the advantages of the present site, and 
of the difficulties incident to removal, 
President Pritchett took up the question 
of a change. Closer relations among the 
officers of instruction and between them 
and the undergraduates is required, he 
said, and such a condition cannot be 
brought about in the quarters now occu- 
pied. Twelve acres of land have been 
bought in Brookline, a study of which for 
the purpose of a student community is 
now being made. Concerning the new 
department of engineering research, 
President Pritchett said: “The executive 
committee has determined to inaugurate 
with the beginning of the next academic 
year a school of engineering research to 
provide facilities for advanced students 
who show capacity for original investiga- 
tion. The president takes the position 
that the institute must be only a teaching 
body, but niust lay the foundation for a 
school of investigation in the physical 
sciences.” 

Alfred Payson Gage, for twenty-seven 
years master of physics in the Boston 
English high school, for thirty-six years 
one of the most widely known and highly 
esteemed teachers in the public schools of 
this city, and the author of a number of 
text-books, died February 23, in his sixty- 
seventh year, after an illness of several 
weeks. 

Mr. Gage retired from active service as 
a teacher in September last, and since 
that time had devoted his attention 
chiefly to the revision of the text-books 
of which he was the author. 

Mr. Gage was born in Hopkinton, N. 
H., in 1836. At sixteen he taught the 
district school. He prepared for college 
at what is now Colby Academy, entering 
Dartmouth in 1855, graduating with 
honors in 1859. After leaving college 
Mr. Gage went back to teaching, this time 
in North Carolina, where he remained 
until 1864, or until the Civil War put an 
end temporarily to all schools. 


NORTHAMPTON. Death came quite 
suddenly to Rev. Henry L. Edwards at 
his home in Northampton, February 25, 
from bronchitis. Although of late years 
he has been retired, Rev. Mr. Edwards 
kept a keen and intelligent interest in 
affairs, and his departure is a shock to 
his friends. 

Henry Luther Edwards was born at 
Southampton January 24, 1822. He was 
prepared for college at Williston sem- 
inary in Easthampton, and was graduated 
at Amherst in 1847. For a brief season 
he taught at Williston seminary before 
entering Andover theological seminary, 
where he remained two years. He was 
called to be tutor at Amherst College in 
1849, and remained there untii 1852, when 
he became a teacher in the classical in- 
stitute at Northampton. He taught there 
uftil 1854. He was ordained July 12, 
1857, and preached at South Abington for 
thirteen years, and after that for six 
years at North Middleboro, from 1867 to 
1873. He moved to Northampton in the 
latter year, and became superintendent of 
schools, where he served with faithful- 
ness and interest about five years, and 
then retired. 


WESTFIELD. The new dormitory for 
the Westfield normal school is now under 
construetion. The building provides ac- 
commodation for about seventy students. 
On the first floor are the matron’s suite 
of rooms, the parlors, the library, guests’ 


rooms, hospital, the dining-room and 
kitchen, with its accessories, and ser- 
vants’ rooms. The dining-room, which is 
at the northeast corner of the building, 
is abundantly lighted. There are two en- 
trances from King street, though the prin- 
cipal front is toward the campus on the 
west, the western wing having a large 
porch at the south end. 

On the second floor are the students’ 
suites of rooms, and on the third, in addi- 
tion to the students’ rooms, is the gym- 
nasium, the ceiling of which extends 
into the roof. The building is warmed by 
steam, the boilers being in the basement 
under the dining-room. There is also in 
a basement a large finished room for 
trunks, with an elevator running to the 
third story, and provision is also made 
for a bowling alley. 

The details of the work, both outside 
and in, are simple, the exterior wall being 
of very light brick with brownstone trim- 
ming, terra cotta capitals for pilasters, 
slate roof and wooden porches. The in- 
terior is finished throughout witn ash, 
except the gymnasium, which i@ of south- 
ern pine. The rooms for the students are 
arranged in suites, one study room for 
two students, with a sleeping apartment 
at each side separated from the study 
room by portieres. There are also a few 
single rooms for students who prefer 
them. On each floor are ample bath and 
toilet rooms. There is a large fireplace 
in the dining-room, and also fireplaces in 
the matron’s room and in the parlors 
and reception rooms. The state appro- 
priated $75,000 and the present dormitory 
lot for this new building. The contracts 
for the new building are about $65,000. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The sixth annual de- 
bate against Dartmouth was won by 
Brown University February 26. It was 
one of the closest contests in the history 
of the debates between these colleges, 
though the report of the judges was 
unanimous in favor of Brown, who took 
the affirmative side. The question was: 
“Resolved that trades unions should be 
compelled to incorporate.” The Brown 
team was composed of A. L. West, E. L. 
McIntyre and P. B. Gardner, and that of 
Dartmouth consisted of G. E. Hoke, Her- 
bert McKennis, and L. H. Haney. The 
judges were Hon. John W. Hammond, 
Hon. Alfred Hemenway, and Hon. Horace 
G. Wadlin. 


CONNECTICUT. 


STAMFORD. George Oscar Bowen, 
who has been teacher of music in the 
schools of Homer, N. Y., has been en- 
gaged to teach music in the local public 
schools, at a salary of $1,050. He suc- 
ceeds Everett Noyes, resigned. 


NEW HAVEN. Superintendent F. H. 
Beede, in a recent paper, stated that the 
total enrollment in the public schools 
during September, 1902, was 17,642, an in- 
crease of 897 over that of September, 1901, 
or more than double the increase of 1901 
over 1900, which was 446 for the same 
months. 

The baccalaureate sermon before the 
Yale divinity school will this year be by 
President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown Uni- 
versity. The divinity schco! commence- 
ment will be held on Wednesday, June 3, 
which is two weeks later than usual. The 
baccalaureate address before the senior 
class will be delivered on Sunday evening, 
May 31. 

NORWICH. Students of the Free 
Academy are to raise a fund for a memo- 
rial tablet to William Buckingham Aiken, 
who died recently, and who was a gradu- 
ate of the school and a member of the 
board of trustees. He was a grandson of 
the late Governor William A. Bucking- 
ham. 

NEW BRITAIN. Miss Lena E. Annis, 
a teacher at the North End school, has re- 
signed to teach in the Union school at 
West Haven. 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention. as well as the relief, of mental and 
nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness. and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work. nervousatrain 
and impaired vitality, VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essen- 


tial food, permanently strengthening.not stimulating. the 
brain anc nerves. [tis not a secret or patent medicine; 
the formula is on each bottle. Preacribed by leading 
physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Preparté 


O,,, 25th Street, 
only by Ge NEW YORK, 


/f not found at Drugeists', sent by mail, $1.00. 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head. j é 
meé influenza, and sore throat. It does not cc 
morphine, nor narcotics of any description, By mail, 50 cents. te 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The exercises at 
the dedication of the new Wadleigh high 
school, Seventh avenue, and 114th street, 
February 23, were especially attractive. 
A. chorus of the girls occupied the body 
of the school auditorium, and sang sev- 
eral selections. Dr. John G. Wight, prin- 
cipal of the school, presided, and the pres- 
ence of Mayor Seth Low, President Henry 
A. Rogers, and many educational and 
city officials, gave added interest to the 
exercises. The school has now more than 
3,000 pupils, its full seating capacity being 
occupied. Rev. Dr. David G. Wiley 
opened the exercises with a prayer, and 
Chairman William Lummis, of the board 
of education building committee last year, 
turned over the key of the building to 
President Henry A. Rogers. Mr. Lummis 
traced briefly thé establishment of the 
high schools in Manhattan and the Bronx 
in 1897. President Rogers accepted the 
building on the part of the board, paying 
a high tribute to Miss Lydia F. Wadleigh, 
principal of the Old Twelfth-street school, 
in whose honor this high school is named. 
Vice-President Frank L. Babbott, as 
chairman of the high school committee, 
accepted the care of the building, pledg- 
ing the committee’s support and com- 
mending also the work of Miss Wadleigh. 
Mayor Low recalled the development of 
the city now in its 250th year; the growth 
of its educational interests, and the fit- 
ting observance of this day, the anniver- 
sary of Washington’s birth, for the dedi- 
cation of the girls’ high school. Dr. 
Maxwell’s address on the work and in- 
fluence of the high schools made an effec- 
tive presentation of their development in 
the school system. Ex-Commissioner 
Henry W. Taft, the first chairman of the 
high school committee, was present, but 
was obliged to leave before his turn came 
on the program. Morris E. Sterne, a 
member of the committee in the previous 
board, was the last speaker, and the 
humorous vein which he presented, re- 
lieved the serious strain of the exercises 
and met with general favor from the 
audience. Miss Katherine L. Rapp, one 
of the senior girls, spoke for the school in 
a pleasing and natural manner, and Rev. 
Thomas F. Burke delivered the benedic- 
tion. Dr. John G. Wight, principal of 
the Wadleigh high school, was appointed 
to this school as one of three principals 
of the widest experience in secondary 
school work in the country. At the time 
of his appointment he had been conduct- 
ing with much credit, the girls’ high 
school of Philadelphia. He had been for 
some time principal ef the high school at 
Cooperstown, N. Y., from which he went 
to Worcester, Mass., and afterward to 
Philadelphia. Dr. Wight is a graduate of 
Bowdoin College in the class of ’64. 

A literary and musical entertainment 
was given by the New York City Teach- 
ers’ Association at the hall of the board 
of education Friday evening, February 6. 
The participants in the program were lec- 
turers from the Free Lecture Course, of 
which Dr. Leipzinger is supervisor. The 
entertainment was excellent and the 
fashionably dressed teachers made a 
charming audience. The house and lec- 


‘ture committee (Thomas J. Boyle, chair- 


man,) Sarah F. Bucklew, Louis L. Lam- 
bert, Isabel S. Finley, Van Evrie Kil- 
patrick, Florence M. Moffitt, Thomas J. 
O’Neil) have thus far shown excellent 
judgment in what has been accomplished. 
The honored president of the association 
is Mr. Magnus Gross. A luncheon was 
served Saturday, February 28, at the 
Vendome hotel. Among invited guests 
was Miss Helen Gould, and among the 
speakers were Superintendent Maxwell, 
ex-President Burlingham of the board of 
education, Miss Josephine E. Rogers, and 
Miss Blake. 

City Superintendent Maxwell has ex- 
tended an invitation to the principals and 
teachers of English in the high schools to 
meet in conference at the hall of the 
board of education each week during the 
month of March. The subject to be dis- 
cussed will be “The Teaching of English.” 
The dates are as follows: March 7—“‘How 
to Teach Oral Reading in the High 
Schools”; March 14—‘“‘How to Teach and 
to Study Literature in the High Schools”; 
March 2i—“How to Teach Composition in 
the High Schools’; March 28—‘How to 
Teach Technical English (grammar and 


rhetoric) in the High Schools.’ Miss 
Caroline B. LeRow of the girls’ high 
school of Brooklyn: has kindly consented 


to open the discussion on March 7; Mr. 
Herbert Bates of the Manual Training 
high school of Brooklyn, to open the dis- 
cussion on March 14; Preston C. Farrar 
of the DeWitt Clinton high school, Man- 
hattan, to open the discussion on March 
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21; and Miss Jessie F. Smith of the Wad- 
leigh high school, Manhattan, to open the 
discussion on March 28. 

Charles Edward Tuthill, a veteran pub- 
jie school principal in Brooklyn, who had 
been in charge of School 25 in Lafayette 
avenue for twenty-five years, died on Feb- 
ruary 25 of pneumonia in his seventy- 
second year. He was a public school 
teacher in Manhattan for seven years be- 
fore his connection with the schools of 
Brooklyn, over forty-five years ago, be- 
gan. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
LECTURES. 

The Department of Education will give 
a series of free lectures to the people at 
the West Side auditorium, 318 West 57th 
street, on the following dates: — 

Friday, March 6, at 8 p. m.—Professor 
Ear! Barnes. “The Beginnings of Life; 
or, the Problems of Infancy.” ‘lhe nrst 
of a course of six lectures on “The Care 
and Culture of Children,” by an authority 
on child study. 

Friday, March 13, at 8 p. m.—Professor 
Ear! Barnes. “The Extension ot Person- 
ality; or, How Children Relate Them- 
selves to the Family.” 

Friday, March 20, at 8 p. m.—Professor 
Earl Barnes. “The Growth of Ideals; or, 
How Children Approach the Larger 
World.” 

Friday, March 27, at 8 p. m.—Professor 
Earl Barnes. “The Play of the Mind; or, 
How Humor Develops Character in Chil- 
dren.” 

Friday, April 3, at 8 p. m.—Professor 
Earl Barnes. “The Child and His Peers; 
or, How Pets Help Children to Under- 
stand Human Life.” 

Friday, April 10, at 8 p. m.—Professor 
Earl Barnes. “The Child at Work; or, 
How Children Approach Their Vocational 
Life.” 

Friday, April 17, at 8 p. m.—Mrs. Isabel 
R. Wallach. “The Atypical Child.” A 
Jecture treating of methods of education 
of deficient children. A subject of great 
importance, at present being very much 
discussed. 

Friday, April 24, at 8 p. m.—Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell. “The American 
Teacher.” A notable address by the head 
of the public school system of the city of 
New York. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
MEETINGS. 


Association of Primary Principals.— 
Regular meeting the second Monday in 
each month at the New York City College. 


President, Miss Josephine E. Rogers; sec- 
retary, Miss S. E. Buckbee. 

Teachers’ Building and Loan Associa- 
tion. —-Regular meeting the last Friday of 
each month in Room 1001, Presbyterian 
building, Fifth avenue and 20th street. 
Andrew J. Whiteside, president; R. B. 
Elliott, secretary. 

The “Emile.”—Regular meetings on the 
first Saturday of each month at Terrace 
Garden, 58th street, near Third avenue. 
Frank A. Schmidt, president; Elijah 
Jenks, secretary. 

The New York Society of Pedagogy,— 
Regular meetings on the third Thursday 
of each month, at Grammar No. 6, Madi- 
son avenue and 85th street. E. A. Page, 
president; J. W. Davis, secretary. 

Primary Teachers’ Association.—Regu- 
lar meetings held on the second Friday 
of each month at the Normal College. 


Foreign Tours. 


Our summer party sailing June 27 
to the Mediterranean is especially 
designed for teachers. It visits the 
Principal cities in Italy, spends two 
weeksin Switzerland, and then pro- 
ceeds to Paris and London. Due 
home Sept 1. 

Spring tour sailing in April. Tour 
to Norway, Sweden, and Russia. 

Independent travel arrangements. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO., 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
tour, sailing by new 


largest steamship in the world. Also 
“surely tour of Italy, same price. Apply at 


Select two months 


once. Rev. L. D. Tempre, 
Flemington B50, N. J. 
HEN writi 


Marguerite A. Elger, president; Margaret 
G. Dugan, corresponding secretary; Anna 
M. McGean, treasurer. 

Grammar Teachers’ Association.—Regu- 
lar meetings held on the second Monday 
of each month in Normal College at 4 p. 
m. Sarah R. Watkins, president; Ida 
Vatet, secretary. 

Teachers’ Association, Borough of 
Queens.—Regular meetings the fourth 
Saturday in April and October and De- 
cember at the Flushing high school. 
John F. Quigley, president; Julia A. 
Green, corresponding secretary. 

The Teachers’ Co-operative Building and 
Loan Association holds its regular meet- 
ings on the last Friday of each month, at 
Bloomingdale hall, East Sixtieth street, at. 
4p.m. Joseph G. Furey, president; Mag- 
nus Gross, Jr., secretary. 

Teachers’ Association of the city of New 
York holds the regular meetings of its 
board of directors on the third Tuesday 
of each month, in the normal college, at 
4 p. m. Magnus Gross, president, E. D. 
Stryker, secretary. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
PREPARATORY SCHUOLS. 


At the annual conference of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory 
schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, held in Syracuse at the Thanksgiv- 
ing recess, 1901, the members interested 
in the teaching of history met and de- 
cided to form an organization to be 
known as the Historical Association of 


the Middle States and Maryland. An 
executive committee of seven was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Professor J. H. 
Robinson, Professor E. H. Castle, Profes- 
sor Julius Sachs, Miss Lucy M. »almon, 
Miss Jane Brownell, Professor D. C. 
Munro, and Dr. Eugene W. Lyttle, to 
draw up a constitution to be submitted at 
the first regular meeting of the associa- 
tion, and to arrange a program for such 
a meeting. The committee met in New 
York on February 8, 1902, and decided to 
submit a constitution. : 

At the conference of the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, held in 
Baltimore on November 28 and 2y, 1902, 
the action of the executive committee was 
approved, and it was decided to hold the 
first meeting of the new association at 
New York city on Friday and Saturday, 
March 13 and 14, 1903, all persons inter- 
ested in the teaching of history in the 
territory covered by the association being 
urged to attend. 

The following program will be pre- 
sented for the consideration of the asso- 
ciation: Friday, March 13—Address of 
Welcome, Dean J. E. Russell; response, 
Professor Julius Sachs; topic: “The Ap- 
paratus of the Modern Text-Book,” Pro- 
fessor C. M. Andrews, Bryn Mawr Gol- 
lege; Professor J. L. Stewart, Lehigh Uni- 
versity; and Miss Eliza R. Butler, Horace 
Mann school, New York City; general 
discussion opened by Dr. A. M. Wolfson, 
DeWitt Clinton high school, New York 
city; preliminary report of a committe? 
composed of Dr. J. J. Sheppard, Dr. E. J. 
Goodwin, Superintendent Van _ Sickle, 
Principal F. S. Edmonds, Principal War- 
ren, F. L. Thompson, and Professor 
Lucy M. Salmon on What may reason- 
ably be expected of the high school 
teacher of history; address: ‘“The Louisi- 
ana Purchase as the Turning Point in 
American History,’’ by Professor William 
M. Sloane, of Columbia University. 

Saturday, March 14—Topic: “The Rela- 
tion of Local History to the Study of 
American History’; (a) ‘“‘The Study of 
J.ocal Institutions,’ Professor W. H. 
Mace, Syracuse University; (b) “Local 
History in the Schools,” Dr. E. W. Lyttle, 
Regents’ inspector in history, Albany, 
N. Y.: (c) “The Work of the New York 
History Club,’”’ Mrs. Robert Abbe. Busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers. 

During the year Professor J. H. Robin- 
son and Professor E. H. Castle, who are 
enjoying leaves of absence, have resigned 
from the executive committee, and Pro- 
fessor D. C. Munro has retired because of 
his removal to the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Their places have been taken by 
Professor Julius Sachs, Dr. A. C. How- 
land, and Dr. H. V. Ames. 

A further announcement of the details 
of the meeting will be sent out early in 
March. 

Julius Sachs, Chairman. 
Arthur C. Howland, Secretary-Tre.s. 


Mother—“Why, Alice, don’t you love 
your baby brother?” 

Alice—“What’s the use? He wouldn't 
know it if I did.”—Town Topics. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The forty-second annual convention of 
the National Educational Association will 
be held in Boston, Mass., July 6-10, 1903. 


RATES. 

A rate of one fare for the round trip, 
plus the $2.00 membership fee, has been 
granted by the railway lines. Tickets 
will be extended for return until Septem- 
ber Ist on the usual deposit plan. 


THE LOCAL CQMMITTEES. 


The local convention committees at 
Boston are now fully organized, and have 
already formed extensive plans for the 
business and the entertainment of the 
convention. 

The American Institute of Instruction 
will also co-operate by keeping open 
house on Copley square, during conven- 
tion week, for the entertainment of visit- 
ing members of the association. 

Edward R. Warren, of Boston, has been 
appointed secretary and chairman of the 
local executive committee, and, with his 
several associates, will have entire charge 
of all local convention interests. 


ACCOMMODATIONS. 

No single hotel will be chosen as general 
headquarters, but the various states will 
establish their respective headquarters ip 
the several hotels about Copley square. 

In addition to the hotels and boarding 
houses, the homes of the Back Bay dis- 
trict adjacent to Copley square, and of 
other desirable sections of Boston, will be 
opened at reasonable rates. 

The student population of Boston is so 
large, especially in the vicinity of Copley 
square, that abundant accommodations 
are assured during the vacation months 
of July and August. 


LOCAL EXCURSIONS. 


Unusual opportunities will be furnished 
members for visiting the various points 
of interest in and about Boston. 

Among the excursions already planned 
may be mentioned a “Harvard After- 
noon,’”’ with rare opportunities for inspect- 
ing the treasures and enjoying the at- 
mosphere of this great university. Tally- 
ho rides, steamer, railway, and trolley 
excursions to various points of interest 
will also be arranged for each afternoon 
of convention week. ‘These excursions 
will be under the direction of the local 
convention committees, and will be pro- 
vided with a sufficient number of expert 
guides to secure the utmost profit as well 
as entertainment. 

THE MEETINGS. 

All sessions of the seventeen depart- 
ments will be held in halls and churches 
in the immediate vicinity of Copley 
square. The general sessions will be held 
in the large auditorium of the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanics Association. 

All department meetings will occur in 
the mornings, and the general sessions in 
the evenings, thus bringing the depart- 
ment sessions into unusual prominence. 


SIDE TRIPS. 

The railway and steamship lines ter- 
minal in Boston, give assurances of ex- 
tensive and attractive excursions, follow- 
ing the convention, at low rates, to all 
the seacoast, island, mountain, and take 
resorts of New England, and of eastern 
Canada, including Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Newfoundland. 


THE OUTLOOK. 

Assurances come from every quarter 
that the Boston convention wilt be tne 
largest in the history of the association. 
No effort will be spared by the citizens 
of Boston, the local convention commit- 
tees, and the officers of the association to 
make it also the best. 

All active members are especially re- 
quested to co-operate with their respective 
state directors in organizing parties for 
the Boston convention. 

BULLETINS. 

The Program-Bulletin will be issued 
April ist, and will contain data as to 
railroad and hotel rates, excursions, 
rates of living at the New England re- 
sorts, and full details as to the conven- 
tion programs. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Application for entertainment in Bos- 
ton, or for other local information, should 
be addressed to Edward R. Warren, sec- 
retary, local executive committee, Room 
701, No. 60 State street, Boston, Mass. 
For information regarding railroad rates, 
programs, membership, and other Asso- 
ciation interests, apply to tne under- 


signed. Irwin Shepard, 


General Secretary N. E. A., 
Winona, Minn. 


BRIDGEWATER NORMAL ASSO- 
CIATION, 


The mid-winter biennial of the Bridge- 
water Normal Association will be held at 
Hotel Brunswick, Boston, on Saturday, 
March 14. 

The parlors of the hotel are to be open 
for the members and friends at twélve 
o’clock. It is hoped that all will come 
early to meet the guests of the day and 
renew old-time friendships. Luncheon 
will be served at half after one. Music 
will be furnished by the Lincoln quartette. 

The invited guests are Lieutenant- 
Governor Curtis Guild; Miss Caroline 
Hazard, president Wellesley College; Rev. 
William J. Long, Stamford, Conn.; George 
I. Aldrich, superintendent of schools, 
Brookline; George K. Tufts, Worcester, 
Aaron C. Dowse, Malden, James S. Allen, 
Rrockton, members of the committee on 
education from the general court. 

Tickets at $1.75 may be obtained at the 
hotel. In order to make the proper ar- 
rangements for these tickets, it is desir- 
able that all who expect to be present 
should notify the secretary before 
Wednesday, March 11. 

John I. Rackliffe, President. 

L. Eveline Merritt, Secretary, 

Bridgewater, Mass. 


The lovers of a stub pen, whose names 
are legion, and who desire a change, will 
probably be suited with Esterbrook’s new 
stub, No. 688, Counselor. Can be ordered 
through the stationers, 


Columbia University 


NEW YORK 
Summer Session 


The Summer Session of 1903 — Wednesday, July 8, 
to Wednesday, August !9 — offers 77 courses in: 

Anthropology, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
English, Fine Arts, French, Geology, German, His- 
tory, Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, Music, 
Nature Study, Philosophy, Physical Training, Phys- 


ics, Phys‘ology, Psychology, Spanish. 

Instruction is given by professors and instructors 
from the staff of the University,and by Mr. F. 
Louis Soldan, Superintendent of schools, St. Louis, 
Mo., in Education; Professor Joseph Jastrow, of 
the University of Wisconsin, in Psychology; and 
Professor Wilbur L. Cross, of Yale University, in 
Knglish. A special course of thirty lectures on the 
Philippine Isiands will be given by Mr. Fred W. 
Atkinson, late General Superintendent of Educa. 
tion, Philippine Islands. The Gymnasium and 
swimming poo! will be open for the use of students. 

The entire cost of attendance at the Summer Ses- 
sion need not exceed $80. Board and lodging may 
be had in Whittier Hall. Reduced railroad rates on 
application. Address: 

SECRETARY OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 

NEw YoOrK, N., Y. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


offers 83 courses of instruction in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Engtish, German, French, Spanish, Russian, 
Public Speaking, Economics, Psychology, Educa. 
tion, Theory of Design, Drawing, Music, Mathe- 
matics, Surveying, Shopwork, Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany, Geology, Geography, and Physical Educa- 
tion. The courses are designed for teachers, but 
are open to all qualified men and women. July 6 to 
August 14,1903, Reduced railway rates on account 
of the meeting of the National Educational Associa. 
tion in Boston. The announcement and detailed 
information will be sent on application to J. L. 
LOVE, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8S. SHALER, Chairman. 


Emerson College 
of Oratory 


= \ N Charles Wesley Emerson, President. 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, 


= and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develup the student a knowledge 
of his own powers in expression, 
whether as acreative thinker oran 
interpreter. A beautiful new build- 

ing. Summer sessions. Graduates 

are sought to teach Oratory, Physi- 

eal Cuiture, Khetoric, Literature, 


Music, Pedagogy. For catalogue 

and all information apply to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 

Chickering Hall, Muntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


AND FIFTY GYMNASTIC GAMES. 


Compiled by a Committee from the 


Alumni of the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics. 


This collection contains games suitable for all 
grades in public and private schools and in gymna- 
siums, Price, $1.00; by post, $1.10. Address 

BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS, 
97 Huntington Avenu 


WEN corresponding with our advertisers 
please mention this journal, ; 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the euitor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities- 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The Harvard Club of Chicago has es- 
tablished a scholarship at Harvard Uni- 
versity of the annual value of $300, open 
to the graduates of the universities and 
colleges of Lilinois who wish to follow a 
course of study at the graduate school of 
Harvard University. Applications must 
be made before May 1 in each year, and 
senior students about to finish their 
undergraduate course are eligible as can- 
didates. Communications from candi- 
dates for the year 1903-1904 should be ad- 
dressed to Louis M. Greeley, 906 Tacoma 
Block, Chicago. 

The admission of the University of Lli- 
nois to the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae gives the women graduates ot 
the university the privilege of competing 
for the European fellowship of $5.0 
offered by the association. The commit- 
tee having this matter in charge makes 
the folowing statement in regard to it: 
“The bestowal of the fellowship will be 
based upon evidence of the candidate’s 
ability and of her prospect of success in 
her chosen line of study. Such evidence 
will naturally consist of: (a) her college 
diploma; (b) testimonials as to superior 
ability and high character from her pro- 
fessors and other qualified judges; (c) 
satisfactory evidence of thoroughly good 
health; (d) a statement of the work in 
which she proposes to engage subse- 
quently; (e) last, and of chief import- 
ance, examples of her scientific or literary 
work in the form of papers or articles or 
accounts of _ scientific investigations 
which she has carried out.” The chair- 
man of the committee is Mrs. Bessie Brad- 
well Helmer, 1428 Micnigan avenue, 
Chicago. 

The annual winter meeting of the 
board of trustees of Cornell University 
was held at Ithaca, N. Y., February 21. 
Appointments and promotions were made 
to take effect at the close of the present 
academic years, as foliows: Professor E. 
W. Hufficut, appointed director of college 
of law and dean of faculty of law, to suc- 
ceed Judge F. M. Finch, retired; Professor 
L. H. Bailey, appointed director of college 
of agriculture and dean of faculty of agri- 
culture, to succeed Professor I. P. Roberts, 
retired; Professor L. M. Dennis, ap- 
pointed head of the department of chem- 
istry, to succeed Professor Caldwell, re- 
tired; Assistant Professors W. R. Orn- 
dorff, W. D. Bancroft, and E. Merritt, 
promoted to professorships of organic.and 
physiological chemistry, physical chemis- 
try and physics, respectively. Instruc- 
tors C. S. Northrup, J. T. Parson, and A. 
C. Phelps, promoted to assistant profes- 
sorships of English language and litera- 
ture, civil engineering and architecture, 
respectively. President Schurman an- 
nounced an anonymous gift of $150,00) 
for the foundation of a co-operative pro- 
fessorial pension fund, and submitted a 
detailed scheme for the pensioning of 
Cornell professors, which was unani- 
mously adopted. 

A gift of 420 acres of land near Scotts- 
boro, Ala., will be offered to the trustees 
of the Peabody fund, provided the pro- 
posed teachers’ college is located near 
Scottsboro. The land, it is said, will b3 
offered by the Misses Smith, owners of a 
large portion of Tully mountain. Ths 
grant, if the school can be secured, will 
be absolutely without cost, and will in- 
clude the sanitariums now located on 
Tully mountain. It is stated that many 
inducements will be made by the citizens 
of the place for the location of the colleg2 
at Scottsboro. 

Owing to advanced years and infirmi- 
ties, and serious illness in his family, 
Dr. J. E. Rankin, president of Howard 
University, tendered his resignation Feb- 
ruary 25. Dr. Rankin was born in Thorn- 
ton, N. H., in 1828. He graduated from 
Andover theological seminary in 1854, 
and was pastor successively in Potsdam, 
N. Y.; St. Albans, Vt.; Lowell, Mass., 
and Boston, Mass. In January, 1899, he 
became president o1 Howard University. 


The Princeton catalog will be ready 
for distribution soon. The general sum- 
mary shows a grand total of 1,382 stu- 
dents this vear, as against 1,354 last year. 
The geographical distribution of students 
shows that 335 come from Pennsylvania, 
316 from New Jersey, 255 from New York, 
69 from Illinois, 52 from Ohio, and 45 
from Maryland, with smaller numbers 
from the other states. The number of the 
faculty and instructors increased from 
101 to 108. The combined Princeton li- 


Are Soiled School Books 


Objected to by the Parents or Members 
of School Boards, when you transfer 


them at the beginning of the new term 


Holden’s Book Covers remove this objection. 


They receive all the soiling instead of the books. 
Teach Care and Neatness of Public Property. 


Soiled Covers removed and Clean Covers substituted 


when the books are transferred to other pupils. 


When Torn Leaves trouble you,— 
Use TRANSPARENT ParER immediately. 


It stops the damage at once ! 


If Loosened Leaves annoy you,— 


A steady Annual Growth of 


Use Houpen’s 


They firmly fasten the leaves in place,- instantly / 


Twenty years’ dealings with Free Text- Book School Boards. 
Practical Tests proving these articles make the books last longer. 


Business. 


‘‘The Holden System for P eserving Books’’ adopted and used by over 1400 School Boards. 


HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK CONGR CO., 


Samples free on request. 


Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


braries now contain 256,000 volumes, 
14,000 having been added during the year. 

Andrew Carnegie has added $125,000 to 
the endowment fund of the Carnegie 
laboratory of engineering at Stevens ln- 
stitute of Technology. Mr. Carnegie in 
1900 gave $65,v00 for the erection of tue 
laboratory. When the building was dedi- 
cated a year ago, he gave $100,000. 

In an informal address at the Univer- 
sity club dinner in New Haven, President 
Hadley of Yale urged the need of an influ- 
ence of some sort to break down the bar- 
riers which now separate the weaithy 
students in that college from the students 
of humble means and make it possible fdr 
all to mingle on terms ox absolute 
equality. 

President Hadley said the traditional 
democracy of the college had faded gradu- 
ally and disappeared completely, and now 
it should be re-established. Some agency 
is badiy needed, he déclared, to counteract 
the influence of the wealthy students who 
now enjoy the special honors of secret 
societies to the practical exclusion of men 
of small means, who would profit greatly 
from a free intermingling of all students, 
but who cannot afford the dues of the <o- 
cieties. 

Professor Hadley suggestea the forma- 
tion of a club or association along similar 
lines to the Harvard Union, whic. would 
give allt an equal chance, ine uumble as 
well as the wealthy. The want of a club 
for all was becoming more apparent every 
year, and he believed that it wouiu come 
some day. The growing distinctness of 
the dividing line between the weaithy and 
the poor students at Yale has been a sub- 
ject of concern to many prominent in the 
university work, and President Hadley’s 
words have encouraged them. 


THE H. W. DUNNING § CO. TOURS. 
H. W. Dunning & Co., 14 Beacon street, 
Boston, are as painstaking and reliable 
managers of foreign tours as there are 
in America. They have never had any 
slips in their arrangements. They have 
ample capital, they do no more business 
than they can look after carefully. They 
make no attempt to plan tours so popular 
in announcement as to be unpopular in 
experience. The Journal of Education 
and its editor know the managers, their 
methods and spirit of doing business, and 
they always commend the H. W. Dunning 
& Co. foreign tours unreservedly, and 
have never had occasion to apologize for 
anything ever said in their praise. One 
gets everything he pays for, and he pays 
for a comfortable and enjoyable tour. 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO AND 
ST. PAUL 


The train of trains is the Pioneer Limited 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way. It has no equal, and it runs over 
the Fast Mail route. 
WwW. W. Hatz, 
N. E, Freight and Pase’r Agent, 
869 Washington St., Boston. 


COMMUNITY AND COLLEGE AT- 
' MOSPHERE. 


( Continued from page 148 ) 


can you save the country from disaster. 
And the relation of education and polit- 
ical development cannot be got at until 
you know what political life is. Polit- 
ical life consists in the adjustment of 
one class of persons to another class of 
endeavorers, and political life comes with 
the betterment of this adjustment. What 
most reformers do not know is their 
place in this adjustment; most reformers 
isolate themselves. They say, ‘My fellow 
men are wrong, I’m going to reform them 
by the proclamation of real thought.’ 
You can’t help admiring the self-conceit 
or the audacity, but you can’t by indi- 
vidual initiative change the whole policy 
of a nation in a generation. The instru- 
ment of the reformer is wrong. What is 
needed is not compulsion, but persuasion, 
demonstration of his ideas. His talk is 
really to get hold of the mentality—the 
imagination. Until he has made the 
larger part of the community see the need 
of his proposal, there is no use in getting 
a law. As Henry Ward Beecher said: A 
prohibitory law works only in a com- 
munity where it is not necessary.’ A 
law is of no use unless it is enforced, and 
an enforceable law must be supported by 
the majority.” 

He told here the incident of a lady who 
deplored the danger of college men’s 
drinking, and thought that if they were 
prohibited from drinking and watched, it 
might be prevented. A plan like that 
would require about 1,500 watchmen, and 
they would get fooled half the time. 

“Americans have always known how to 
find their place in the adjustment of so- 
ciety better than other people. You have 
no better example of this than in the 
elasticity of the Constitution. To-day it 
stands worded practically as when first 
framed, with the addition of some 
amendments, but look at the things we 
have done with it! We are a lawyerly 
nation. We have believed that the con- 
stitution of the United States is a vehicle 
of life, and not a straight-jacket. So it 
is greatly changed in the reports of the 
supreme court. In fact, it isn’t the law 
that really governs, but what we read into 
the law. This would be a menace were 
not corporation councils met by men 
similarly trained in judicial interpreta- 
tion. Education can’t give us all of these 
things, but it can give us some. I do 
not believe that all wisdom lies between 
the covers of books. I don’t suppose any 
man who ever wrote a book can, for life 
is not symmetrical and classified; it is 
infinitely irregular, there are always 
things creeping in which previous 
theories cannot account for. But books 
are our only way of keeping our reckon- 
ing; they are the only means we have of 
getting at what past nations have done 
or thought. By means of them we know 
which way we are going and where we 
have come from. If I don’t know who I 
was yesterday, or who or what I was to- 
day, I could not place myself to-morrow. 
It would be so with a nation if it could 
not recollect its yesterdays, and books 
were not constantly making minds travel 


up and down the route that the race has 
trod. Education alone gives the traveled 
and informed mind. 

“So to secure this research in the past 
that we may provide for the future we 
have established universities, and have 
tried to secure this desirable community 
of spirit. I think that a college located 
in a country place where it is the whole 
thing is better than a location in a city, 
where the students have to travel back 
and forth in the cars and do not get the 
best influence of college life. In part de- 
tached, they ought to be altogether at- 
tached to the place where they are mak- 
ing their minds. In the country couege2 
the identity of interest and thought, the 
influence of the university spirit, is soak- 
ing into them steadily all the time. Only so 
can the university make learning seem 
not a pedantic thing, but a vehicle of life. 
We hear a great deal about art for art’s 
sake, we ought to hear more about right 
living for itself. So many teachers cry 
‘cultivate character.’ I pray you don’t 
do it. Cultivate virtue and high minded- 
ness, and character will take care of itself 
—character is a by-product. The man 
who sits down to make his own charac‘er 
only suceeds in making a prig of himself. 
J am not in this world simply to make a 
hardsome thing of myself. Many self- 
made men are remarkable things consid- 
ering who made them! I believe that the 
curse of this age is the man who spends 
so much time thinking about himself. It 
seems to me that the enlightenment of 
study must take this out of a man. He 
cannot come in contact with the great 
minds of the past, day after day, and be 
conceited. Nor can he conceive himself 
to be the centre of the universe, or even 
a considerable personage in it, when he 
is in the presence of the accomplishments 
of ages. 

“Perhaps you do not see what all this 
has to do with state education, but I am 
speaking of the best education. The best 
education is what the state ought to pay 
for, since only the best education sub- 
serves the state. But the public school 
alone will not do it all, nor the state uni- 
versity. Some of the things we are try- 
ing to crowd into the public school sys- 
tem can be better done by private means. 
The taxpayer is of necessity a utilitarian. 
He cannot see the use of teaching his son 
anything he cannot see the use of, or has 
no desire to use. But his logic carries 
him too far. He has no desire to use the 
penitentiary or many an_ institution 
which the state finds necessary to his 
well-being, and for which he cheerfully 
pays taxes. He cannot understand pay- 
ing out money to pay for ‘seeing visions,’ 
the only thing that really emancipates 
the human mind. You can’t explain this 
to a taxpayer. Even college presidents 
have some experiences along this line 
which they do not care to relate in pub- 
lic, with Philistines who cannot under- 
stand for what real education strives. 
When you come down to the last analysis, 
education is a motive, and not a cram- 
ming power. It is not designed to fill the 
vessel to overflowing, but to make it a 
dynamic force. I have seen many 
strange misconceptions as to the prin- 
ciples of education and citizenship. For 
instance, I have seen public school pupils 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Pare Hardy the Macmillan Co., N. ILL.; BOSTON, MASS.; GLENS PALLS, N. Y. 
ic, Lo amson “ “ “ 1.00 ens Falls, N. Y.— ram.—Recom nend excellent teacher elocuti 
Midsummer Night’s Dream ......... Lockwood (Ed.) Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. .15 | School. salary six hundred.—Supt. B. W. Griffith, Feb. 7, 1903, sent from 
ennyson’ The PrinCess....-..--seeeeeeee ashe> Sebeie Hale ( Ed.) University Pub. Co., N. Y. 6) N Telegram.—Make immediate application, personal if possible, Superinten ent Griffith Glens Falls, 
gerenti Afri Zerell ( Ed.) Henry rowde, London. k, six hundred, recommended, o candidate. Answer.—TJo Agnes. O. Hersey, Boston, Mass., 
Money an 41!) enry Holt & Co., N. Y. 
.cture, Industry and Wealth.......... ...... Morris . Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 2.25 Telegram.—Have telegraphed and written to pe 
of Adams & Allyu Bacon, Boston. 1.50 Feb ? you, Glene Falls, resommenting Harney —Zv Dv. 
ies of Animal Nu ab ihe wbeet cs ecsces 003 rmsby John Wiley & Sons, N. Y. 4.00 gram.—Agnes Hersey, graduate Emerson college, seven years’ peri erior 
Pilgrimages in New England....... ob Bacon Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, 200] Character, every way desirable.—To Dr. Grifith, Glens alls, Feb. 
tie Great BOCr WBT.sssreeeeeeeeeeeeeseseeerseesecs Doy!e McClure, Phillips & Co.,N. Y. — You have placed teachers in more lucrative positions than this, but you never placed them in a better 
The stuarte ( Foster E. P. Dutton & Co.. N. ¥. You think I am jumping at conclusions, but from the time I arrived in town on Saturday I have 
Tinyert of SUBIGOTCs-eveeseeee sesveesesvesersceeeers Goodloe Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. 1.8) een more and more pleased with the place, and have met so many charming people that I feel as if I could 
wider the ose Isham Bowen-Merril Co. Indianapolis. stay here forever, and the work promises to be very interesting.--Miss Hersey, Feb. 16 
| India under Mohammedan Rule........ ne-Poole utnam’s Son Sp 4 — 
MeNetil = THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
ne Heart of Johu Wesley's Journal............... ’arker eming H. Revell, Chicago. 1.50 
The Journ of Wilimas D Appleton & o., ¥. M GN TEACH E RS’ AG E N CY foun 
personal Reminiscences of Bismarck............... ‘ “ / superior Professors, Pri i , esses 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University’ including special teachers and supervisors. School 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH. 


make genuflections to the United States 
flag and repeat passages, the meaning of 
which they did not know. They were 
led to believe that the flag stands for ac- 
quiescence in government. It does not 
stand for acquiescence in the dictates of 
government, but for the biggest ‘kick’ 
on record, and the right to think for our- 
selves, The stability of our institutions 
depends upon the release of thought, not 
upon the mechanical drill we are too 
often satisfied with. If we can get legis- 
Jatures to pay for giving men the right to 
think for themselves, we have justified 
‘state education,’ for I do not know of 
any better way of making a good citizen 
than by making a ‘good man.’” 


THE MAGAZINES. 
{Continued from page 146.] 


minating the franchises of corporations 
who depend for their support upon the 
general public. J. T. Trowbridge’s “My 
Own Story” is especially entertaining in 
this issue covering his youthful removal 
from Gotham to the “Hub,” and his de- 
scription of his experiences in Boston— 
the men and women that he met and the 
literary atmosphere that he found there. 
The fiction is good, and Josephine Preston 
Peabody contributes a notable poem, 
“The Feaster,” and Frederick L. Knowles, 


“The Masters.” Books New and Old and | 


other book reviews are varied and inter- 
esting, and The Contributors’ Club is un- 
usually bright and lively. 


—St. Nicholas this month not only 
tempts its young friends to read, but sets 
them to thinking about their books and 


gives them some helpful hints on how to 
read for the best results. The editor of 
the Books and Reading department in- 
vites the girls and boys to send in lists of 
the book-friends they have made since 
1903 began, to tell whether they like or 
dislike “Water Babies,” Lamb’s “Tales 
from Shakespeare,” and “Alice in Won- 
derland,” with reasons for their judg- 
ment, and to write, illustrating if they 
Wish, accounts of their favorite place for 
reading, prizes being promised for the 
best work. Charles F, Benjamin’s “Our 
Boys and Our Presidents,” W. 8. Har- 
Wood's “The City That Lives Outdoors,” 
and Eleanor Lewis’ ‘“‘An Old-Time Phil- 
osopher” happily combine pleasant and 
hn pag reading. And as for girls’ and 
0YS’ stories and verse, pictures, and 
puzzles, they seem to grow better and bet- 
every month. 


~—The special features of the Ameri- 
‘an Monthly Review of Reviews for 


es are a character sketch of the first 
Gece ‘ary of commerce and labor, Hon. 
fariand B. Cortelyou, by Henry B, Maz- 
povinata, a review of the long political 
Dawes of the late ex-Senator Henry L. 
Ment Massachusetts, by George Perry 
cle on a unusually well-informed arti- 
Present The Sultan of Morocco and His 
(illust, Troubles,” by Talcott Williams 
profit pre. a detailed exposition of the 
blans laring and stock distribution 
tion, hen the United States Steel Corpora- 
ilestees Walter Wellman; an important 

rated account of Germany’s recent 


progress in shipbuilding, by Winthrop’ Ty 


Marvin; the story of the raising of the 
“Twenty-Million-Dollar Fund” of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, by Dr. J. M. 
Buckley; a description of the lumber in- 
dustry of the Pacific coast, fully illus- 
trated, by Alvin Hovey-King; an article 
on “Long-Distance Power-Transmission 
in Canada,’ by T. C. Martin; and a 
resume of the work of Australia’s first 
federal Parliament, by Hugh H. Lusk. 


-—-The March number of the Woman’s 
Home Companion will be especially in- 
teresting to the housewife. There are five 


pages dealing with the newest fashions; 
there are many suggestions about spring 
cleaning, making new furniture, garden- 
ing, etc. In features, “How Modern Sci- 
ence Proves the Bible True,’ ‘‘What the 
Baptists Are Doing to Better Mankind,” 
“How a Great City is Kept Clean,” 
“Early Wild Flowers,” and “Delia, Daugh- 
ter of Mary,” are especially valuable. 
The serial, “The Flight of Fenella,’’ comes 
to its startling end. “The rarm of the 
Dagger” is the title of the new serial by 
Eden Phillpotts. There are short stories 
by Frederick M. Smith and John H. 
Jewett. Altogether the number is a de- 
lightful beginning for the springtime of 
the year. Published by The Crowell Pub- 
lishing Co., Springfield, Ohio; one dollar 
a year; ten cents a copy. 


—No single paper in Lippincott’s 
Magazine, so it is stated, has ever gained 


the popularity accorded to Eben E. Rex- 
ford’s article on ‘‘Village Improvements,” 
published in April, 1901. Societies in the 
West made it the subject of study, and it 
is still called for. This has brought Mr. 
Rexford to produce another paper on the 
same theme, though varied in its appli- 
cation, which appears in the March num- 
ber of Lippincott’s Magazine, and is en- 
titled “Rural and Village Improvement 
Societies.” This number has nine short 
stories of pleasing variety, and by well- 
known writers. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Century Magazine for March. Terms, $4.0) 
a year. New York. 

The Review of Reviews for March. Terms, $2.50a 
vear. New York. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for March. Terms, $3.00 
a year. Philadelphia. 

The National Magazine for March. Terms, $1.00 
ayear. Boston. 


VARIETIES. 
He—“I kind o’ think I’ve seen you be- 
fore. Ain’t you a shop girl at Bargen’s?” 
She—Sir! I’m a saleslady:” 
He—“That so? I’m an elevator gentle- 
man at the same place.” —Philadelphia 


Press. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers fos 
their children while teething, with per: 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 


cents a bottle, 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal duates, specia 
schoois, and fatnilies. Advises parents about schools. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


WM. oO. 


and other teachers to 


’ . with good general education wanted for depart 
PE CIALISTS Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory aed 


Pennsylvania and other States. Primar 


y and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 


paying $60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 


drawing. For further information, address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 


j July 1, Mr. C registered. In August he 
E D U CATO RS EXC HAN G acce,,ted a High Schoo! piitcipalship, nes know- 
ing how he had obtained it Pleasant surprises 


are viten found at 191 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., and Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 


Established 18565, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th St, N. Y. 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager 


PA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (H), Allentown, Pa. 


Oldest west ofthe Hudson. Operates in every State. Best facilities, efficient service 
direct work. Good positions for good teachers. Register now. Circulars free. ' 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.,1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANgE, Wash., Hyde Block. 


Boston, Mass,: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore.,80 Third St. 
Cooper Bldg. SAN FRANC18CO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 


LOB ANGELES, (al., 525 Stimson bloc 


THE BRIDGE 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West ot better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. TH SOUTH- 


in that field. For full information write to 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent T 
‘Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH. 


Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited. ee 


81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY. N. Y, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. 
We recommend no others. | 


FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 


dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN Bipe. 


We should be pleased 


Drs Mornzs, Iowa. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


85 ~~~ 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


Noa, a1 F. Oth St.. New York. 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS! BUBRAU 


Any Subscriber 


of the Ji uRNAL oF EpvucaTion who would 
like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending u. , on a postal card, the name and 
address to: hich he would like the paper sent. 


New Enotanp Posuisuine Co., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


‘‘Journal of Education” will secure a 
year's subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 
29.A Beacon S8t., Boaton. 


— NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 


subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 1§ cts. 


Send to 


¥ 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


March 5, 1908. 
{ 
TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE | 
aA 120 Boylston St. 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 
| 
| 
= 
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WORD ABOUT READERS 


BIRD'S-EYE VIEW of the material in the “ Lights to Lit- 

erature Readers by Grades” reveals several things. 

First: — That the selections are from the dest English and 
American Literature. 

Second: —That many of these selections are modern and 
new to school readers, which gives them a freshness that com- 
mands the interest of both teachers and pupils. | 

Third: — That the readers are carefully graded and that 
the literary development of the child is closely followed. 

Fourth: — That Book Seven and Book Eight are made up 
of complete British and American masterpieces carefully edited, 
with portraits and biographical sketches. The “Lights to Lit- 
erature Readers” are the only readers which contain these 
features. They not only /ight the way to literature, they lead 
the child to an appreciation of literary wholes and into the very 
field of our best English writing. ; 

This bird’s-eye view cannot show that every selection appears 
in the exact words of the authors. There is no adapting or 
working over of masterpieces. These are the only readers that 
do not adapt and’ dilute standard literary selections. 

If you wish a nearer view of the “Lights to Literature 
Readers,” kindly allow us to give You an opportunity to ex- 
amine them. 

‘‘WHAT ONE EDUCATOR THINKS” 


“ We have now been using Lights to Literature Readers for four 
months. . I had examined the current series of readers by 
various publishers before these were adopted. A careful observation 
of the reading we secure from the Lights to Literature Readers con- 
firms the impression I had formed when they were adopted, namely, 
that they are the brightest, freshest and most inspiring series of 
readers yet published. The reading material in these books is thor- 
oughly sane. It is the most liberal and broad in variety yet offered.” 
(Signed) HENRY S. TIBBITS, 
Prin. JoHN Spry ScHOOL, CuicaGco, ILL. 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO LONDON 


FOR BIRD DAY. 


“WINGS REST.” 


A practical and popular dialogue for 
Bird Day Exercises in the Schoolroom. 


It is adapted for Grammar and Intermediate 
grades, and very effective in presentation. 


Single Copies, . . 5 cents 
id 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St. 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon St. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 


College of Oratory. 


mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


For Commencement Season. 
Dr. A. E. WINSHIP’S Commencement theme this year will be 
“TAKING AND MAKING CHANCES.” 


29-A BEACON ST., or 
Boston, Mass. 


HENRY SABIN, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


e | UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
te MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
anbavription. 
ENGLAND PITR OO, 
79-A Beacon 8t,, Boston, Mase, 


INSHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 
29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 


Great American Educators. 


Editor Journal of Education. 


Cloth. 250 pages. ° 


50 conde. 


A FEW OF THE MULTITUDE OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 
THOSE WHO HAVE READ THE BOOK. 


My DEAR Dr. WINSHIP: Some days ago | received from the Werner School Book Company a copy of 
your new book, ‘* Great Amvecican Educators,” with chapters on American Education. I am greatly 
pleased to see these essays of yours gas together in one volume, accompanied with notes of your 


Own that have not been printed before. 


he book, lam sure, will do good in assisting the teacher to 


study the history of American education, You have seized the at points felicito: sly, 


Very truly yours, 


PRESIDENT JOHN L. BARROWS, D.D., LL.D., 
Oberlin College: 

It will be an inspiration to every American 
teacher who reads it. 


Dr. D. J. WALLER, JR., Principal Normal School, 
Indiana, Pa. : 

The History of Educatien is a formidable ele- 
ment to most young teachers, This book, while 
serving the cause of education, is also promoting 
patriotism by presenting information of great 
Americans not sufficiently known, and it is con- 
tributing to the building of character by present- 
ing high ideals. 


J. W. STEARNS, Professor Pedagogy, University 
of Wisconsin: 

It 18 gratifying to find such a volume as Win- 
ship’s‘‘ Great American Educators” in your‘‘ Great 
Americans’”’ series, indicative of the new spirit 
with reference to education; and these brief 
sketches reveal to young readers vut of what pri- 
vations, self-denial, and eee came the men 
and women who shaped the institutions whose 
guidance they enjoy. 


Supt. D L. BARDWELL, Binghamton: 

I wish to thank you for the pleasureand inspira- 
tion gained from its pages, and to congratulate 
on the high order of work :ou have done. 

ay the day hasten when every teacher in ourcoun 
try shal! be familiar with the story you have told 
so simply and go effectively. 


JASON E. HAMMOND, State Supt. of Michigan: 
I like the book very much, especially since it 1s 
written iu an attractive form for young teaches. 
It will afford me great pleasure t» give it a word of 
commendation wherever | have an opportunity. 


. T, HARRIS, Commissioner, 


J. R. FLICKINGER, Principal Lock Haven { Pa.) 
Normal Schoo! : 

I read, the same evening I received it, the copy 
of the ‘Great American Educators,” and I was so 
well pleased with it that I felt like sitting down 
and writing a letter of congratulation to Dr. Win- 
ship for writing so good a book. When I come to 

lan for next year! hope to make it a required 
.00k in the course of professional reading. 


M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin: 

1 have received the copy of Winship’s ‘‘ Great 
American Educators’ which you were kind 
enough to send me for examination. I have had 
the pleasure of reading it, and I am glad to be able 
to say that I think it wasa happy idea to have this 
book prepared. I agree with yon fully that the 
average teacher is not at all familiar with the 
lives of the great educators of our own country, 
who have done so much to determine our present 
educational policy; and no reading should be of 
greater interest or profit to a teacher than this. 


STATE SupT. MASON 8. STONE, of Vermont: 

{ have read with delight ‘‘Great American 
E lucators,” and, like everything Mr. Winship 
does, it 1s clear, bright, and entertaining. 


G. M. D. ECKELS, Principal Shippensbur (Pa.) 
Normal School: 

‘‘Great American Educators ”’ by Winship is a 
great book. It should be inevery school and 
teacher’s library in the country. The work is ex- 
tremely interesting from posineing to end, and 
will be read eagerly by all pupils in the public 
schools who are vld enough to understand its con- 
tents. This book will assist greatly in giving to 
the youth that which is most important in his 


education, proper ideals of life. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO. . 


. WABASH AVE., OHICAGO. 


“4 delightful book for 


supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


{t has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 


of the works of great authors at an early age. 


With this thought and object in view, CHILD Stupy oF THE CLassics has been written. 
In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 


MYTHOLOGY. 


as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 
This little volume is beautifully printed on the best a of paper, fully illustrated, 
i 


with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any 


tary reading. 


Boards, Illustrated. . 
Liberal discount 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon St. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave . 


NEW- YORK: 
43 East 19th St 


st of books for supplemen- 


- « Price, 40 Cents. 


for introduction 


- 


Study and Practice of French 


By L. C. BONAME, Author and Pub., 
1930 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Well. graded series for Preparatory Schools and 
Colleges. Notime wasted in superficial or mechan- 
ical work. 

French Text: Numerous exercises in conver- 
sation, translation, composition. 

Part I. (60 cts.): Primary grade; thorough drill 
ip pronunciation, 

Part II. (9) cts ): Intermediate grade; Essentials 
of Grammar; 4th Edition, revised, with Vocabulary ; 
most carefully graded. 

Part ITI. ($1.00): Composition, Idioms, Syntax; 
meets requireme: ts for admission to college. 

Part IV. (35cts.): Handbook of Pronunciation for 
advanced zrade; concise and comprehensive. Sent 
to teachers for examination with a view to introduction. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for’ particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT, 


JOURNAL oF Epucation, 
29-A Beacon S8t., Boston. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


29-A Beacon St., Boston, 


CNIVK: RSILEY Write for Catalogues, 


 Price-List, 


PUBLISHING Any Information. 


COMPANY new York.» 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<— 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schod4s. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe - 

for the advancement of art edu vation, and traiL- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 

ing. For circular and further patciculare apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Framinonam, Mass. 
For women only. Especial! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyvrn, A.M, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal 6s address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITS. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jouw Taompson. Princinval. 


Geen LEOTUBERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon 8t., Boston. 
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